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Why is there more than one make 
of typewriter? 


. YOUNG typing student once asked if it for new ideas and ways of bettering our product. 
wouldn't be better for all concerned if there We thanked him for the compliment, however. 
were only one make of typewriter. and pointed out that the Royal is already favored 
His theory was that the best, the most efficient over all other makes in more than 20,000 American 
typewriter be selected (he mentioned the Royal) — schools where typing is taught. 
and that all typewriter plants produce that ma- And we thanked him for the opportunity his in- 
chine only. That way, he figured, all machines teresting theory afforded us of delivering this little 
would be the best obtainable, and typists could essay on the advantages of the American system of 
switch more easily from one to another. free enterprise, as illustrated by our industry. 


ROYAL 


We replied that we thought that would be the 
worst thing that could happen. We pointed out 
that American typewriters are the best in the world 
largely because of the stiff competition one gives 


another ... which keeps Royal, for instance, on TYPEWRITER 
its toes, constantly, improving our machines, eager 
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Mr. L A. Rice, President o 
Packard School, New Yor 


“,. . today’s graduates must be ready to take their places immediately in 4 
offices using modern business equipment. The course ‘Ediphone Voice Writ- ; 
ing and Integrated Studies’ gives students the complete training they need. 7 
I endorse it most heartily,” continues Mr. L. A. Rice, President of Packard, ‘% 
a leading New York business and secretarial school. 1 
The Edison Voicewriter plays a vital part in the business end of Defense, 8 
and Ediphone-trained secretaries are at a premium. Is your school equipped } 
c e to take advantage of this opportunity ? Write for free sample pages and full ; 
details of the course ‘““Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies.” It’s q 
complete and authoritative, prepared by recognized educators, and published 4 
by the South-Western Publishing Co. Write to Dept. J1, 1 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, 4 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 4 
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OFFICIAL WORLD TYPING RECORDS 


149 Net 5-stroke 
words per minute 
for one hour... 


Miss Margaret Hamma proved the IBM 
Electromatic All-Electric Typewriter to be the 
fastest in the world. She now holds the three 
major world’s typing records. 


Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 149 net five-stroke words per 
minute far 60 minutes on the IBM Electromatic Typewriter in 
competition with the world’s fastest typists in the 1941 ofhfcial 
world typing contests held under the auspices of the International 
Commercial Schools Contest Committee, in Chicago, June 1941. 


Miss Hamma holds these unbeaten world’s records: 


1) World’s Professional Typing Record— 
149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 60 minutes. 


@ Women’s World’s Professional Typing Record— 
149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 60 minutes. 


© World’s Amateur Typing Record— ; 
149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 30 minutes. 
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must kept rolling 


THE SUCCESSFUL DEFENSE 
OF AMERICA 
depends upon ideas—continu- 
ous mental production lines to 
control and direct the complex 
machinery of the U. S. indus- 


trial giant. To speed these ideas 
into action —to help accom- 
plish all the herculean tasks of 


planning and producing- -thov- 


sands of progressive business- 
men rely on Dictaphone. For 
them, this modern dictating 
machine is a vital defense in- 
strument -— breaking bottle- 
necks and speeding production 
in offices and factories through- 
out the country. 


AND DICTAPHONE-TRAINED SECRETARIES 
ARE EQUIPPED TO DO THEIR PART!. 


Busy EXECUTIVES are depending more than ever on 
Dictaphone to help them speed the flow of rush work. Com- 
petent Dictaphone-trained girls are wanted badly ... and 
business men are turning to America’s schools to fill the need. 
Train your students thoroughly — and quickly — with the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course. The Dictaphone Cer- . 
tificate of Proficiency (awarded upon graduation) assures 
employers that such graduates are fully prepared to step into 
secretarial positions and do the job right—without the usual 
long, tedious “breaking in” process. Write for full particulars. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines 
and Accessories to which said Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


Business Teacher Associations in Time of War 


For several years we have been advocating increased 
cooperation and even amalgamation of duplicate services 
among associations of business teachers. Recently we 
were joined in this campaign in a fine editorial in the 
Business Education World (November 1941) advocat- 
ing a single yearbook, with the money thus saved be- 
ing devoted to a piece of really significant research. 

Most people seem to agree with this idea in principle, 
for other organizations. Like those who demand de- 
creased taxation but send special delegates to the tax- 
ing unit for new services, business teacher organiza- 
tions feel that cooperation toward cutting duplication 
means having others stop doing a job so that they may 
do it as a unique contribution. 

We have just heard of a new business education 
group about to be established in spite of the fact that 
the sponsors of this new association have long advocated 
consolidation of duplicate services. The service this 
association proposes to render will duplicate the pur- 
poses which at least one if not several business educa- 
tion associations have as their planned objectives. Prob- 
ably these groups could be more efficient in their attain- 
ment of these purposes, but as we have seen many times 
before, such duplication will not improve the service but 
confuse it. Why not stay in or come into present groups 
and strengthen them in doing their work? Such a pro- 
cedure is less spectacular and superficially less satisfying 
than giving birth to another group, but it is the courage- 
ous and practical thing to do. 


Business teachers do not yet seem to realize what this 
war is going to do to us. Not that we want people to go 
around tearing out their hair and that of others. We do 
expect that trivial competition and projects useless to 
either business education or the cause of the war be 
dropped. Business as usual, even more of it than usual, 
seemed to be the real theme of the convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association and the other 
business teacher groups at the Chicago meeting in De- 
cember. The same old motion making was dominant. 
Guidance as to what policies to follow in the cataclysmic 
change ahead for us is utterly lacking. 

Business teachers! Will you fall in line with the big- 
gest job the American people has ever had, or will you 
blithely wander along in your own little channel as you 
have for so long? If we will immediately stop our 
bickering and do our job, we can keep our integrity and 
help in a small way to achieve the great cause of the 
American people. If we fail to reorganize and simplify 
our lines we will be crushed by the gigantic force now 
rapidly gaining strength. Politics for the sake of politics, 
and associations so that all can hold offices are luxuries 
of peace. Now only that which contributes to ultimate 
victory is even worthy of thought. Let us not drop our 
peacetime activities until some more important war job 
looms up, but let us not clutter our work with even 
more impedimenta than formerly. Now is the time to 
clean house and be ready for the really big job ahead, 
whatever it may turn out to be. 


Shorthand on the Carpet Again 


Why is it that the place of shorthand in the schools 
causes such bitter differences of opinion? A consider- 
able number of letters and comments praised the article 
by J. P. McEvoy in our October issue on opportunities 
for boys in stenography as the best article printed in the 
year. Two very antagonistic comments condemned it 
with equal vehemence—one even saying that the article 
can do much harm if taken too seriously by our readers. 


McEvoy is effectively enthusiastic, but he does not 
seem to feel as do some of the more militant enthusiasts 
that if only all of us would become efficient stenog- 
raphers, somehow the Axis would collapse overnight. He 
does not even say that shorthand is the road to business 
success. He does say that it has been, may be for many, 
and will be for those of certain types, a road to op- 
portunity in earning a worth-while living. In making 
this judgment, he marshalled the facts well but did 
not stretch them beyond the truth. 


If in the schools we had the choice of teaching short- 
hand or English we are sure that English would be our 
choice. Fortunately, an abundance of time is given to 
English. If the time so allocated were used as well as 
itis by shorthand teachers, our, standards of English 
would be raised considerably. Usually the choice is be- 
tween second or third year Latin, French, or Spanish, or 
some other academic subject. For our part we are be- 
nighted enough to believe that most students would profit 
more by some instruction in shorthand. Even when the 
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choice is between the usual course in salesmanship and 
the usual course in shorthand as taught in schools, our 
choice would still be shorthand. Strange as it may seem, 
most high school students agree with us! 

If the choice is between a course in mathematics need- 
ed in preparation for a war-industry job for which a 
student is preparing and in which he has a likelihood 
of service, and shorthand, our choice would be against 
shorthand. If, however, the choice is between a typical 
mathematics course and shorthand, our choice is short- 
hand as being more meaningful and teachable to most 
students. 

In brief, the critics of shorthand assume that the sub- 
ject is useless except for those who get jobs as stenog- 
raphers, but assume that all other subjects in the cur- 
riculum have great value. We maintain that more, far 
more, students have gotten specific initial placement in 
jobs through shorthand instruction than through any 
other single subject taken in high school. 

We insist that the solution to the problem of the se- 
lection and elimination of students from shorthand is 
not the arbitrary shunting of all save a very few students 
out of shorthand and into other subjects. We have no 
satisfactory means of prognosis available. As soon as 
and if we set up subject matters more worth while than 
shorthand, those students for whom these subject mat- 
ters are more worth while will take them. Our students 
are far more realistic than we—they have reason to be. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“HAVE YOU HAD BUSINESS 
MACHINE TRAINING?” 


“YES SIR—WE 
LEARNED TO OPERATE 
MONROES IN SCHOOL” 


Figure work in business is growing by leaps and Monroe Adding-Calculator sold to schools only 

: bounds and personnel managers are eager to at a price to fit school budgets. For full descrip- 

find young men and women whocan jump right tion of the Educator and the Monroe Office 

in with a sound training in machine operation Practice Courses, call the nearest Monroe 

—and especially boys and girls who know branch or write to our Educational Department. 
Monroe operation, for Monroe machines are 
2 doing the lion’s share of business figure work. 
We have developed a machine just for 
schools—the Monroe Educator. It is a regular 


: 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


—— 
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CRITICISM, 


Setting up straw men to knock them 
down can be fun. It’s a great game. But 
even this game must have rules and 

Ities for “off side,” “fouls,” and “hit- 
ting below the belt.” In the October num- 
ber of THE JouRNAL Mr. Selby sets up 
some straw men under the title “Are 
Predictive Tests Reliable?” and then pro- 
ceeds to knock them down. My only ap- 
prehensions on the basis of this article are 
that some readers may not recognize the 
straw-man character of the figures at- 
tacked, and that whereas the substance of 
the article is not likely to do any par- 
ticular harm, its implications may do 
much. To compare all prognostic testing 
with “crystal gazing” and other quackery 
is not quite fair to this phase of educa- 
tional development as it is going forward 
at present. 

I am without any evidence that any 
competent person—teacher or researcher— 
contends that the future success of a 
bookkeeper, stenographer, typist, or sales- 
person can be predicted on the basis of a 
single test or even a battery of tests. But 
I have some evidence that any well-con- 
structed test which is designed to reveal 
what is known to be required for success 
ina given occupation, which is scientifical- 
ly used, and whose results are scientifical- 
ly and objectively interpreted, may and 
probably will contribute something to our 
estimate as to the probabilities in any 
given case. I am one of those who would 
not throw over too lightly anything that 
will contribute, however slightly, to our 
understanding of the potentialities of pros- 
pective students. 

It is, of course, silly to say that “every 
person who scores high on an English 
ability test should become a shorthand 
writer.” But whoever said that? It may 
be equally silly to say that “no one should 
study shorthand who cannot rate high on 
the English test.” But again, whoever 
said that? It can be said, however, that 
those who cannot master fundamental 
English should not become stenographers 
unless they are sure to be content with a 
job in a “dirty and smelly and disorderly” 
office such as Mr. Selby describes as a 
possibly fit working place for near-fail- 
ures in shorthand courses. 

I should like to see the “proof that 
most persons who do well on a foreign 
language test will do well in the study 
of shorthand.” If there is such evidence, 
outside the advertising pages, it has 
escaped me. 

I am also without evidence that “per- 
sons who do well in a three-weeks study 
of shorthand will succeed in the entire 
course.” I don’t believe that there is any 
dependable and adequate evidence that 
the correlation (between the results of a 
three-weeks shorthand course and steno- 
graphic ability) is (reliably) reported to 

above .90.” If anyone can prove this 
to be true, we have the solution of a very 
dificult problem. At the end of the first 
thtee weeks of shorthand those who have 
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COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Straw Men 


not indicated their probable success in this 
subject may easily be transferred to other 
courses. But we know how difficult it is 
to get first-term failures transferred, or 
even first-year failures. I wish it could 
be proven that three weeks are enough, 
but after reading Mr. Selby’s article I 
am afraid that failure to get perfect cor- 
relation would throw even this predictive 
test out, since running through the article 
there is implied a fear that someone who 
might succeed will be eliminated by any 
test that can be used. My concern always 
has been the other way around—that far 
too many of those who are permitted 
to go through because of our lack of faith 
in any predictive method will fail to make 
good, There is an abundance of evidence 
on this aspect of the problem. 

It is difficult for me to see that even if 
we are without dependable means of de- 
termining whether or not one will be 
successful in typewriting, we should not 
continue to consider ways and means of 
discovering shorthand ability. I wonder 
if there is any evidence that stenographic 
failure (on the job, I mean) is due in 
many cases to inability to typewrite. At 
any rate, research should go on until all 
the possibilities in connection with each 
of these two skills have been explored. 

Of course it is possible for students to 
do well in bookkeeping without doing well 
in other subjects, but how a student with 
a “rating on the Ohio Psychological Test 
of 4” would be likely to do well with as 
demanding a subject as bookkeeping is 
beyond me. But even if one such case 
could be found (probably in his case there 
was a defect in the administration of the 
test or unwillingness on his part to re- 
act sensibly to it),, this would not be 
very convincing evidence that those who 
are low in intelligence or who lack rea- 
sonably good ability in arithmetic should 
be encouraged to go forward in the ac- 
counting field. Of course I know that the 
answer may be that there are routine -e- 
cording jobs that don’t require any high 
degree of mentality. Quite so, but I don’t 
call these bookkeeping jobs and one does 
not need to study bookkeeping to handle 
them. 

I am intrigued somewhat with the state- 
ment that “the study of bookkeeping is a. 
prognostic device which tells who will 
succeed in college accounting.” Of course 
it will if the student applies himself and 
does his best, but many students may float 
through high school, getting very low 
marks in bookkeeping, and suddenly be- 
come awakened and do excellent work in 
accounting in college. I have had before 
me hundreds of cases during the past few 
years where candidates for doctors’ de- 
grees made very poor records in their un- 
dergraduate days, only to do the highest 
grade of work in their graduate programs. 
If the doctorate committee of which I 
happen to be a member should under- 
take to exclude all candidates whose un- 
de-graduate records are poor, we would 


go out of business as a doctorate commit- 
tee, or at least our output would be great- 
ly curtailed. 

I am bothered most about the idea that 
there are many low-grade stenographic 
positions that low-grade stenographic stu- 
dents can fill. The question always arises 
as to whether or not these low-grade stu- 
dents could not be taught to fill some 
other type of position much better. I 
once investigated this matter in Chicago 
where the director said that he had no 
trouble in placing his low-grade students 
in such “dirty and smelly” positions as 
Mr. Selby describes. When I went to the 
director’s office to examine the placement 
records with a view to following up some 
of these placements, I was told that the 
records were not in such shape at the 
moment that they could be examined sat- 
isfactorily. I then offered to pay the ex- 
pense of the clerical work to put them into 
shape but was finally told that casual re- 
examination by the director led him to be- 
lieve that there were not enough satis- 
factory placements even in these low- 
grade positions to make it worth while to 
pursue the matter further. The burden 
of proof that a prospective fifth-rate sten- 
ographer can not be prepared for and 
placed in a first-class job of some. other 
kind is on the one who contends for 
shorthand for all on the theory that there 
are many grades of stenographic positions 
even as there are many grades of sten- 
ographic ability. And of course the fact 
clearly remains that only a fraction of 
those who enroll for shorthand courses 
are placed in any kind of stenographic 
job. Every survey that has been made 
locally, regionally, or nationally has re- 
vealed this fact. 

I quite agree that “careers are life and 
death matters”, but I can’t believe that 
keeping someone out of a career in which 
he would succeed because a paper test 
says he will not succeed is such a serious 
matter as it is to permit all and sundry 
to take courses which at best can land 
them only in fifth-rate jobs that pay little 
at the outset and offer no opportunity for 
advancement. I raise the question as to 
whether or not greater danger may not 
be done by permitting all who desire to 
enroll in our vocational courses, regard- 
less of all the evidence against the wisdom 
of such enrollment, than ever can be done 
by possible or even probable exclusion of 
a few on the basis of that evidence who 
might in the end prove their ability to do 
the kind of work desired. 

Tucked away down at the end of Mr. 
Selby’s article is a final paragraph which 
should be re-read by any who have read 
the article, gained the impression that all 
prognostic testing is crvstal gazing, that 
further research in this direction should 
be abandoned, that everyone who wishes 
to take a given subject should be permit- 
ted to do so on the chance that he might 
succeed regardless of the evidence to the 
contrary, and that making a few mis- 
takes through careful attempts at prog- 
nosis are more harmful than making 
many mistakes through the complete neg- 
lect of this activity. I urge a re-reading 
of this final paragraph since I believe it 
tends to nullify most of what has gone 
before in that it does seem to indicate 
that guidance still should be done, and 
that all available evidence should be used 
in the process. It even encourages fur- 
ther experimentation in the testing field, 
or at least hints that results in this di- 
rection may yet be achieved. : 

In the face of what is hapnvening to our 
commercial graduates by and large, why 
are we so afraid of efforts to help im- 
prove the situation? 
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|. MECHANIZED OFFICE PRACTICE. 
 SHORT-CUT ADDING METHOD 


This new Burroughs machine practice course 
may be used to provide a working knowledge 
of basic machine operation or to provide a 
marketable skill. The course is so arranged 
as to meet the varying requirements of any 
curriculum, student level or major interest. Each 
assignment is complete in itself, and the correct 
balance of principles, practice, review and test 
materials is maintained throughout. Only the 
techniques, forms and procedures prevailing in 
modern business offices are used. 


This new text for use with the new Burroughs 
combination machine permits teaching a wide 
range of the most useful office applications, 
which greatly improves the student’s oppor- 
tunity for employment. For complete informa- 
tion, get in touch with your local Burroughs 
office or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6139 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


This new Burroughs for school use 
combines listing, figuring and bookkeeping. 
It is basically similar to the machines that 
predominate in business offices everywhere. 
Its low cost permits any school to have an 
adequate quantity of machines. 
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OMETIME ago, Reader’s Digest 
§ carried an article concerning the 
discovery of the largest radium mine 
in the world. The prospectors had 
already discovered on this spot the 
greatest silver deposit that had been 
found within the last 800 years. This 
in itself was a tremendously fortu- 
nate occurrence, but almost as soon 
as the s:!ver had been discovered, the 
prospectors also came upon _pitch- 
blende--the mineral from which ra- 
dium is made. In contrast to the 
pitchble:de discovery, the great sil- 
yer deposits sank into insignifi- 
cance. 
We are in the same position with 
regatd ‘o consumer education. We 
have already discovered our silver 
deposit and it is of tremendous value. 
Our silver deposit is the work we are 
doing and the great need we are fill- 
ing in assisting the consumer to live 
his life ‘oday in a more efficient man- 
ner. Compared, however, with what 
we might do for him 
through the proper presen- 
tation of the. bright eco-} 
nomic future which lies: 
in consumer cooperation 
our silver mine sinks 
into complete insignifi-’ 
cance. Our radium de- 
posit (which we are just 
beginning to discover) is 
an opportunity to save the 
American way of life by 
defeating its dangerous 
enemies which recent 
years have brought into 


Dr. Herbert Tonne, 
ian editorial in the Sep- 


tember issue of THE 
oF BUSINESS 
UCATION, called atten- 


tion to the revolution which some 
people feel has’ been occurring un- 
noticed within our democratic cap- 
italistic system. Referring to The 
Managerial Revolution by James 
Burnham, he points out that con- 
trol is being wrested from owner- 
ship and seized by management. Or 
pethaps it would be better to say 
t economic conditions are tearing 
control from the hands of ownership 
dropping it into the hands of a 
‘and irresponsible manage- 
ent. 
Dr. Tonne is more than justified in 
tinging the discussion of this dan- 
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The Managerial Revolution and 
Consumer Cooperation 


by Ralph W. Wilkins 


Hope High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


ger to our attention, for it is nothing 
less than the threat of totalitarianism. 


Consumer Cooperation— 
The Answer 


Dangerous as the totalitarian move- 
ment is and fear-inspiring as the 
coming Managerial Revolution may 
well be to every well-wisher of our 
present system, there is a movement 
abroad in the world today which 
shows promise of shaping the eco- 
nomic lives of all mankind when 
Fascism and Communism have long 
been laid in their graves. This is the 
Consumer Cooperative Movement. It 
is the most significant economic trend 


in the world today and the only 


’ weapon with which the Managerial 


Revolution can be successfully 
fought. 

It is astounding how little attention 
is given to this movement in our con- 
sumer education courses. 

How can the Managerial Revolu- 
tion be defeated through consumer 
cooperation ? 

Burnham’s point of view is that 
the place of the enterpriser as the 
controller of our economic system is 


. going to be taken over by the mana- 


ger. Under our present system the 
enterpriser, in an effort to obtain 


Courtesy of the Cooperative League 


The Interior of a Cooperative Grocery Store in Rome, New York. 


profits, produces the goods and serv- 
ices which are wanted by consumers. 
When he satisfies these wants, he 
makes a profit. 

According to Burnham, this sys- 
tem is no longer working. Manage- 
ment is increasingly separated from 
and irresponsible to ownership. 

The manager need not be (accord- 
ing to Burnham’s definition) the di- 
rector of a corporation: Management 
is also represented by the general 
staff of a totalitarian state or any 
other manifestation of planners in a 
planned economy. 

Burnham says: “An economic 
structure based upon state ownership 
of the major instruments of produc- 
tion provides the framework for the 
social domination of the managers. 
It must be noticed that this is the 
only economic structure through 
which the social domination of the 
managers can be consolidated.” If as 
Burnham believes, managerial control 
is going to take the place 
of capitalism in the same 
wav that capitalism took 
the place of feudalism, 
we are ‘faced with the 
danger of an American 
form of totalitarianism. 
The reason gangsters 
have been able to control 
the state in Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy is because 
the economic _ situation 
there was very unhealthy. 

The decade of depres- 
sion through which we 
have just passed is grim 
proof that there are un- 
healthy spots in our own 
economic - body. These 
diseased, parts can be 
made healthy:through the 
proper functioning: of the economic 
system. 


Cooperation a Match for 
Totalitarianism | 


For every proof which Mr. Burn- 
ham can cite to substantiate his claim 
that the planner or manager must in- 
evitably take over society; a case can 
be cited to prove that the consumer’s 
cooperative is a weapor powerful 
enough to smash ‘the totalitarian 
menace of the Managerial ‘Revolu- 
tion. The Managerial Revolution 
was made possible in this country by 
the growth of the great corporations. 
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The history of the Swedish coopera- 
tives is replete with instances in which 
corporations have been defeated in 
anti-social policies by consumers’ co- 
operatives. ExampLes: In 1906 a 
group of retailers forced the manu- 
facturers with whom they did busi- 
ness to refuse to sell goods to the 
Cooperative Union of Sweden. In- 
stead of going out of business, the 
Cooperative bought its own ware- 
house and became a wholesaler as 
well, 

Then in the early part of the 
twentieth century, the Margarine 
Trust set its prices unreasonably 
high. The Cooperative Union began a 
fight for lower prices. After a bitter 
struggle, the Cooperative Union be- 
gan to manufacture margarine at a 
lower price and of a higher quality 
than had ever before been seen in 
Sweden. The margarine monopoly 
was broken. 

This is not the only monopoly 
whose power the Swedish Coopera- 
tive Society has broken. Monopolies 
in flour, rubber shoes used by farm- 
ers, and electric light bulbs have all 
been broken by the redoubtable 
Swedish cooperatives with the result 
that these cooperatives are responsi- 
ble for the decreasing of living cost 
throughout all Sweden. 


Achievements of Cooperative 
Movement 


The leaders of private business 
themselves admit that this coopera- 
tive achievement has greatly helped 
the public. There is ample evidence 
to show that prices are always low- 
ered in a community where a co- 
operative store is established.1. The 
International Labor Office states that 
Swedish workers enjoy a_ higher 
standard of living than those of any 
other European country and that just 
before the outbreak of World War 
No. II, the average per capita con- 
sumption of meats, eggs, milk, and 
other dairy products was higher in 
Sweden than in the United States. 

We do not, however, need to go as 
far as Sweden to find evidence of the 
strength that is inherent in the con- 
sumer cooperative for the combating 
of the dangers of the Managerial 
Revolution. 

‘In America, 
after the boom of the first World 
War, farmers were having a hard 
time. During the labor scarcity they 
had bought latest machinery and 
made.other capital outlays to increase 
their production, Now the demand 
for food’ was decreasing and prices 
were dropping. Interest payments 
were hard to meet. Some way had 


1 Cooperative News Service Press, released 
December 28, 1939, 
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to be found to save money. The gaso- 
line bill was an important one. Not 
only was it necessary for the family 
car but also in the more important 
usage of tractors and other farming 
machinery, electric lighting plants, 
water pumps, etc. 


An Example of Consumer 
Cooperation 

These farmers knew about mar- 
keting organizations. They already 
had producer’s cooperatives through 
which they were buying seed and fer- 
tilizer. In 1921 they formed a Co- 
operative Oil Association. Each 
farmer bought a ten dollar share and 
had one vote in the best Rochdale 
tradition. They bought tank-carloads 
of gasoline, hired a manager and a 
driver, sold to themselves at the mar- 
ket price, and at the end of each fiscal 
period returned to the members pat- 
ronage dividends. They were very 


“Small capitalists for years 
have been fighting a losing battle 
with the corporations. In spite of 
their . . . efforts, the Managerial 
Revolution grows apace. The co- 
operatives, on the other hand, 
have met and vanquished the 
monopolies wherever they have 
been organized on the proper 
principles.” 


successful and in a few years, many 
similar organizations were formed. 
They opened their own service sta- 
tions. 
The large oil companies felt that 
the cooperatives were a menace. They 
went to work in the only way they 
knew, to put the cooperatives out of 
business—they began to cut prices. 
Eventually one company cut prices 
until gasoline was selling below cost. 
A board meeting of the cooperative 
was called to discuss the situation, 
and it was decided that inasmuch as 
they were organized to lower. the 
price of gasoline, that they would 
not go out of business nor compete 
in a ruinous price war, Instead, they 
would close their gasoline business 
temporarily. In the meantime, all 


members would naturally buy their _ 


gasoline at the station which was sell- 
ing below cost. bi 

Needless to say, the big corpora- 
tion could not stand competition of 
this kind, and the Cooperative Oil 
Association was stronger than ever. 


Cooperatives Go into Production 
In 1929 a cooperative in North 
Kansas City, Missouri could not’ get 
gasoline from the big companies. 
This forced them to buy their own 
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oil blending plant. They employed 
their own chemists to test their prod. 
ucts to insure gasoline of good qual. 
ity. By forcing them to buy an gjj 
blending plant, the corporations 
which were trying to put the cooper. 
ative out of business actually brought 
it more profit. The money which had 
formerly gone as profit to an oil 
blending plant that they did not own 
was now theirs. 

Six years later, the cooperative 
bought at a bankruptcy sale the 
blending plant of the company which 
in 1929 had refused to lei the co. 
operative have its products. In 1939 
the cooperative built the firs: cooper- 
atively owned petroleum re‘inery in 
this country and built a »ipe line 
from the oil wells to their new te 
finery. As might have been «xpected, 
trouble developed in getting crude 
oil, As a result, the members voted 
to produce their own oil. I: the fall 
of 1940, the first cooperative oil wel 
began production. 

Stories like this indicate the 
virility of the cooperative as an eco 
nomic way of life. Small capitalists 
for years have been fighting a losing 
battle with the corporations. In spite 
of their battle and in spite of the 
anti-trust laws which they have 
caused to be put on our statute books 
during the course of their fight, the 
Managerial Revolution grows apace. 
The cooperatives, on the other hand, 
have met and vanquished the monop- 
olies wherever they have been organ- 
ized on the proper principles. 


Fundamental Principles of 
Cooperation 

What are the principles which have 
led to the success of the Cooper- 
atives? There is a definite set of 
principles to be followed, and a little 
research will prove that when Co- 
operatives have failed, they have not 
been following the principles laid 
down by the first cooperative which 
was organized at Rochdale, England 
in 1844. The principles which have 
made the Cooperatives successftl 
are: 

1. Membership is open to all who 
wish to join in good faith. 

2. Each member has one and only 
one how many 
shares of stock he may own, _ 

3. Interest on capital must not be 
greater than the legal or current rate, 
and share prices must be low enough 
to put them within the reach of all, 

4. Savings (or profits) are Tt 
funded to the members in proportion 
to their purchases, or used for the 
collective interest of the group. 

5. Merchandise is sold for cash a 
current prices. (No price cutting:) 

(Continued on page 26} 
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Do High School Students Meet 
Typing Standards? 


USINESS men often criticize 

the secondary-school typewriting 
courses because students cannot meet 
the initial job requirements of the 
employing community. Many em- 
ploynent agents say that the high 
school commercial departments fail 
to meet vocational standards, particu- 
larly in typewriting—in fact they 
have no vocational standards. Per- 
haps such blanket criticisms are not 
justified, but would it not be well to 
examine our own typewriting stand- 
ards in the light of these criticisms? 


Is there any justification for the 
usual typewriting requirements of 
thirty words per minute the first year 
and forty to fifty words per minute 
the second year in the high school 
typewriting courses? Upon what 
bases were these minimum require- 
ments established ? 


The first criterion by which stand- 
ards in a vocational skill subject may 
be evaluated might well be, “Do they 
meet the initial job requirements of 
the employing community?” Speed 
requirements and also the course of 
study may be judged by whether the 
students are meeting the standards 
that have been set up. Only by a 
study of the specific employing com- 
munity and the ac- 
tual achievement of 
typewriting stu- 
dents can the ade- 
quacy of the high 
school typewriting 
course be deter- | ahaa 

In a study of 
commercial em- 
ployment oppor- 
tunities of gradu- 
ates of the high 
school business 
curricula made in 
El Paso, Texas, it 
was found that 
while approximate- 
ly 82 per cent of 
the employees in- 
cluded in the in- 
vestigation who 

d taken  type- 
Writing on the 
secondary - school 
level had used it on 
the job, 45.5 per 
cent had received 
Ssupplemen- 
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tary training. Although it is recog- 
nized that speed is only one of the 
desirable outcomes of the typewrit- 
ing course and that other reasons 
may partially account for this per- 
centage having taken additional type- 
writing training, yet it may be con- 
cluded that either the minimum 
speed requirements were too low or 
the students were not meeting those 
that had been established. 


The Course of Study 


There are three public secondary 
schools in the El Paso school system, 
each of which offers four semesters 
of typewriting. The regular course 
of study is followed by each of the 
schools. In the first semester an 
effort is made to develop skill in the 
operation of the typewriter; in the 
second, simple business letters and 
forms are introduced, but in both 
semesters, emphasis is placed on the 
development of speed and accuracy 
in the operation of the machine. 


Courtesy 


“Standards for vocational skill subjects should meet the initial job requirements 


of the employing community.” 


While speed and accuracy are im- 
portant factors in grading in the third 
and fourth semesters of the typewrit- 
ing course, more emphasis is placed 
upon teaching office typing than upon 
speed development, It would seem 
that if speed is such an important 
factor in grading, its development 
should be given the same relative im- 
portance in the course of study. 

Minimum essentials of both speed 
and accuracy had been arbitrarily 
established for each week in all four 
semesters of the typewriting training. 
In order to evaluate these require- 
ments in terms of whether the stu- 
dents were meeting them and also to 
evaluate the one phase of the course 
of study, records were kept of the 
speed and errors actually made by 
each typewriting student on the week- 
ly speed tests for a period of eigh- 
teen weeks. 


The Measuring Device 


With the exception of the tests 
given the second six weeks of begin- 
ning typewriting, the Typewriter Re- 
search Bureau tests were used for the 
weekly speed tests, which were fifteen 
minutes in length. All papers were 
scored according to the International 
Contest Rules. The same tests were 


of “Office Appliances” given to second, 


third, and fourth 
semester typewrit- 
ing classes in each 
school, but no effort 
was made to give 
the same tests in 
all three schools. 
Because of this un- 
controlled factor 
of differences 
which might exist 
in the difficulty of 
the testing materi- 
al, probably the 
records of the 
three schools 
should not have 
been combined. 
There were no ap- 
preciable dif f er- 
ences in the scores, 
however, and the 
purpose was not to 
compare typewrit- 
ing achievement of 
the schools. 

The question im- 
mediately aroused 
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is: Are our means of measuring ade- 
quate? Should speed rates be deter- 
mined solely on straight copy mate- 
rial? If straight copy is used for 
testing purposes, should it not be 
progressively more difficult for the 
various stages of development in the 
typewriting classes ? 


Actual Achievements in 
First Year Typing 


During the first six weeks of be- 
ginning typewriting, short accuracy 
tests ranging from one to five min- 
utes in length are given, but speed is 
not calculated for grading purposes. 
Iive minute speed tests begin the 
seventh week and the time is in- 
creased one minute each week, until 
the tests are fifteen minutes long. 
The minimum passing rates start at 
eight words per minute the seventh 
week and gradually increase to eigh- 
teen words the eighteenth week. 

A study of the actual achievement 
made by the students in beginning 
typewriting showed that during the 
twelve weeks’ period, the group in- 
creased steadily from twelve mean 
words to approximately twenty-two 
mean words per minute. There was 
a steady development of the group 
from week to week and in no in- 
stance did the mean speed fail to in- 
crease. During the entire period the 
speed reached by the group was prac- 
tically four words per minute above 
the standard which had been set. 
Since there were 250 students in- 
cluded in the study, the number of 
cases is sufficient to make the results 
significant. 

The minimum speed requirements 
for the second semester of typewrit- 
ing begin at eighteen words per min- 
ute and increase gradually to thirty 
words. The requirements are the 
same for the first and second weeks, 
the fifth and sixth, the eleventh and 
twelfth, the fifteenth and sixteenth, 
and the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
respectively. This is probably to 
spread the ten word increase over the 
eighteen week period and also be- 
cause the sixth. twelfth, and eigh- 
teenth are examination weeks. 

-As in the first semester typing 
classes, the standards were too low. 
Although in actual performance the 
mean speed was above the standard 
each week, increasing from. twenty 


to approximately thirty-three: words ' 


per minute during the period, the in- 
crease was not as steady week by 
week as in the first semester. Both 
the range and the deviations show 
wider variations, indicating a ten- 
dency toward individual rather than 
group development. 

. Individual rates were as high as 54 
words per minute the first semester 
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and seventy-nine the second. Since 
the group means weré greater than 
the standards and since many indi- 
vidual scores were far above the re- 
quirements, it would seem that the 
speed standards for first year type- 
writing should be raised. Setting a 
definite goal to be reached each week 
may be an excellent incentive, but 
this goal must be sufficiently high if 
it is to be effective. If the standards 
are too low, those students who are 
satisfied just to reach the standard 
may not attain their maximum rates. 


Second Year Typewriting 


Probably because more emphasis is 
placed upon office typewriting and 
less on speed development and be- 
cause third and fourth semester 
typewriting classes are taught to- 
gether, the increase in mean speed for 
the entire eighteen weeks of the third 


“Although the speed require- 
ments which have been established 
in the high school typewriting 
courses may or may not be a 
quate vocational standards, it is 
evident that beyond the first-year 
students do not meet the mini- 
mum requirements that have been 
set up.” 


semester was only seven words per 
minute. In this semester speed fluctu- 
ated from week to week and did not 
show the rather steady development 
of the first two semesters. The mean 
speed fluctuated between thirty-one 
and thirty-four words per minute for 
the first fourteen weeks; reached 
thirty-five the fifteenth and sixteenth 
weeks; and jumped to thirty-eight 
the seventeenth. After the third week, 


at no time did the mean speed reach. 


the standard, which started at thirty- 
one words per minute and increased 
to forty words per minute. The high- 
est speed reached by any individual 
was sixty-three words per minute. 
The increase in speed for the entire 
seventeen weeks of the fourth semes- 
ter typewriting classes was also seven 
mean words and the fluctuation was 
greater from week to week than in 
any other semester. For the first ten 
weeks the mean speed ranged from 
approximately forty words to forty- 
two. words per minute, with the 


_ fourth, sixth, and tenth weeks: having 
‘the same.mean speed. The last four 


weeks showed an increase éach week, 
with the largest increase, three words 
per minute, in the seventeenth week. 
Again as in the third semester, ac- 
cording to the actual achievement of 
the students, the standards set were 
too high as they increased from forty 
words the first week to fifty the 
eighteenth. 


Errors in Typewriting 

Errors were calculated as total 
number made by each student on the 
tests rather than errors per minute, 
In a study of errors made by 10 
students, it was found that in praeti- 
cally all the cases where more than 
ten errors were made, they were 
omissions rather than typographical 
errors. Errors increased as the time 
and speed increased in the first 
semester, The largest number of er- 
rors per test were found in the sec- 
ond semester of typewriting. After 
the seventh week in this semester, 
which showed a decrease of two 


- mean errors, the number tended to 


become constant. Errors reach a 
constancy in the third and fourth 
semesters, indicating that in these 
semesters, students do not develop 
further in accuracy. 


Summary of Results 


In the first two semesters of type- 
writing there was a steady develop- 
ment in speed from week to week, 
with an increase of approximately 
ten words per minute for the eleven 
weeks. Short plateaus were reached 
the second semester, but the develop- 
ment in speed was fairly steady. 
Every week the mean speed exceeded 
the standards that had been estab- 
lished. 

The increase in speed in both the 
third and fourth semesters for the 
seventeen weeks was seven mean 
words per minute, respectively. 
Speed tended to fluctuate in these two 
semesters and with the exception of 
the first three weeks, the mean speed 
failed to reach the minimum require- 
ments. 

Errors tended to reach a constancy 
in the second semester and accuracy 
development in the second year type- 
writing classes was relatively insig- 
nificant. 


Conclusions 


The situation in El Paso seems to 
be typical of the typewriting classes 
in the average high school. Tonne 
says, “Typical improvement of 
achievement in basic typing skill ex- 
pressed as a gain in the number of 
words typed in the third semester 
has been slight, and in the fourth 
semester it has sometimes approached 
sero. * 

Although the speed requirements 
which have been established in the 
high school typewriting courses may 
or may not be adequate vocational 
standards, it is evident that beyond 
the first year students do not meet 
the minimum requirements that have 


* Herbert A. Tonne, Business Education—Basic 
Principles and Trends, New York: The Gresé 
Publishing Company, 1939, p. 197 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HIS article deals with the unit 

method of instruction in commer- 
cial geography. While relating a per- 
sonal experience, it also shows the 
necessity for constant changes and 
revisions in material and teaching 
technique. The antiquated method of 
inflicting upon students a dreary re- 
cital of facts and figures is inde- 
fensible. In its stead must come an 
ever changing formula, because, as 
this subject deals always with a con- 
temporary world, it must follow the 
daily changes of that world. What 
was true yesterday may be totally 
false by tomorrow. 


Geography a Study of Relationships 


Commercial geography presents an 
important appeal and challenge. It 
was Napoleon who said, “The geog- 
raphy of a country often determines 
its foreign policy.” As the acts of 
nations are affected by their geo- 
graphical changes, so also are their 
pet economic and _ political theories 
influenced by, and often discarded 
because of, shifting environments. 
The old customs, traditions, and 
precedents which can not stand the 
test of time thus assume the role of 
excess baggage. The teachers of 
commercial geography need to be 
cognizant of all this if they would 
realize the full import of their sub- 
ject, as the world passes in daily re- 
view before them in an unending 
parade of events. 

At the disposal of these teachers is 

an amazing amount of material. It is 
not a case of searching and striving 
for vital material—rather, it is a 
selective process where a sense of 
Values is necessary in order that they 
mav segregate facts and features 
which are useful, interesting, and un- 
derstandable. 
_ After thus making a careful selec- 
tion of material, teachers should next 
develop the right technique for pre- 
senting it. Evident as is the necessity 
of doing this, teachers most frequent- 
ly fail at this very point. Our 
commercial geography instructional 
methods actually need the proverbial 
shot in the arm. The writer of this 
article does not claim to present an 
infallible answer to this major diffi- 
culty, but he does wish to present 
observations gained from experiences 
Mm trying to solve the problem. 


Unit Plan of Instruction 


The unit plan of instruction is used 
hecause it has proved more successful 
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Teaching Commercial Geography 


by L. B. Maxwell 


Emmerich Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“At the disposal of the (com- 
mercial geography) teacher is an 
amazing amount of material. It is 
not a case of searching and striv- 
ing for vital material—rather, it 
is a_ selective process where a 
sense of values is necessary in or- 
der that they may segregate fea- 
tures that are useful, interesting 
and understandable.” 


than other plans. An outline of the 
semester’s work is made at the begin- 
ning of the course, providing for 
about eight units of work. Each unit 
is thoroughly treated as indicated in 
the following procedures : 

1. Textbook assignments, accom- 
panied by leading questions. 

2. Frequent outside readings and 
reports on related material. 


“Pupils are not interested alone in agri- 

culture and commerce . . . they like to 

know something of the life of other 
peoples.”’ 


3. Map drill from wall maps. 

4. Occasional five-minute written 
tests. 

5. Reports on current newspaper 
and magazine articles, for which ex- 
tra merit points are given. 


6. Preparation of desk maps, 
charts, and diagrams. 

7. An honor bulletin board for dis- 
play of superior work. 

8. Occasional written opinions on 
controversial subjects. 

9. Examples given of contribu- 
tions of the unit to world progress. 

10. An informal review involving 
certain conclusions. 

11. An objective achievement test 
covering the entire unit. 


Teaching Technique 


It is not always convenient or ad- 
visable to attempt the full program 
for every unit, but it is the rule to do 
this rather than the exception. Such 
a variety of activity encourages indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. The 
traditional question and answer 
method is not used excessively be- 
cause of the monotonous daily rou- 
tine, and because it gives the pupils 
an opportunity for escape from les- 
son responsibilities. Instead, the pu- 
pils are given definite daily tasks, 
and they know with certainty that 
they are to make specific, personal 
contributions. 

The surprise element is important. 
Every lesson includes new informa- 
tion, new tasks, and new features. 
Ideas are stressed rather than facts, 
since ideas show relationships and 
encourage intellectual activity, where- 
as facts stress memory. A feeling of 
suspense is occasionally created as to 
the turn of events, or as to what 
form the lesson will take. It may be 
a debate, a quiz game, (with an op- 
tion to “take it or leave it”), an out- 
side speaker, a map drill, or other 
features listed above. 

It must not be forgotten that 
commercial geography is definitely 
wedded to the social and physical sci- 
ences. These latter subjects cannot 
be excluded without doing an injus- 
tice to the course. Pupils and teacher 


_ alike are found unconsciously to be 


giving economic, historical, and sci- 
entific interpretations of geographic 
facts. 

Outside readings and reports are 
assigned from time to time which 
show definite relationships with these 
allied subjects. These pupil reports 
are given from the front of the room, 
from brief notes prepared by the 
pupils. They are encouraged to stand 
up straight, and to speak clearly and 
forcefully. They are not allowed to 
read their reports, but they must give 
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in their own words the information 
suggested by their notes. After the 
reports have been given, pupils are 
permitted to question each other. The 
class enjoys these forum discussions. 


Map Drills Helpful 


Pupils look forward to map drills 
since the names of places are fre- 
quently contributed by the class. In 
the best of good spirit they try to 
confuse each other when asked to 
locate places on the wall map. These 
points to be identified are always as- 
sociated with some interesting per- 
sonality, anecdote, historical event, or 
fact. Pupils retain their lessons and 
gain valuable practice in memory drill 
through the association of ideas. How 
can one ignore opportunities to com- 
ment at length on the Suez Canal, 
Strait of Gibraltar, Singapore, Rome, 
Dutch East Indies, or the Darda- 
nelles, so rich in tradition, history, 
and romance? Taught in this man- 
ner, geography takes on new meaning 
and significance. 

With this kind of motivation, the 
teacher does not have to drive the 
pupils to make maps, diagrams, or 
charts. They like to do it and this 
part of the work becomes vital and 
interesting. They prepare pen and 
ink creations and colored crayon de- 
signs which would do credit to the 
art department. The honor bulletin 


board is for superior work or that. 


showing definite improvement. On 
visitors’ day, wall displays carry the 
work of the class. Careful considera- 
tion is also given to the interpreta- 
tions of statistical charts and dia- 
grams, 

The pupils do not care to discuss 
things that are self-evident. They 
prefer challenging problems about 
which they may express their opin- 
ions and draw conclusions. Care must 
be taken, however, to keep the dis- 
cussions within their ability and 
training. Intolerance, bigotry, and 
selfishness, too, must never be per- 
mitted to dominate the discusion. 


Treatment of Political Units 


In the study of a particular coun- 
try, pupils are not interested alone in 
agriculture, industry, transportation, 
and commerce. They like to know 
something of the national character, 
ideals, traditions, and life of other 
peonles. Likewise, a brief summary 
of the political, social and economic 
problems confronting the nation helps 
the pupils to gain a fuller under- 
standing and sympathy for these peo- 
ple. Such an approach convinces 
them that our inherited civilization is 
the result of the achievements and 
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contributions of all peoples of all 


ages. The human personality is su- 
preme, and a people should be re- 
spected and admired for their skill, 
their industry, and their character- 
istic virtues. 


In discussing the self-sufficiency 
of a people, pupils are confronted 
with the problem of exchange. The 
abundance of food and raw materials, 
or the lack of them, is a very vital 
question these days. The dreadful 
economic effects of a major war and 
the contrasting advantages of con- 
tinued peace make interesting com- 
parisons. Likewise, the effects of 
tariffs and other trade barriers upon 
the economic life of a people offer 
great opportunities for reading and 
research. The danger arising from 
the evil effects of greed, selfishness, 
and extreme nationalism, as a result 
of a national policy of conquest, af- 
fords another interesting phase of the 
instruction. Such a policy creates 
monopolies and new markets which 
are detrimental to the interests of 
other countries. Thoughtful questions 
and stimulating reports these 
phases of exchange arouse intellect- 
ual curiosity. 


The offering of merit grade-points 
for newspaper and magazine articles 
pays big dividends. Articles and pic- 
tures of unysual interest are brought 
in by pupils. The discussions which 
follow are very much worth while. 
The most informative contributions 
are placed on the bulletin board for 
others to see. This method en- 
courages the pupils to keep abreast of 
current events. 


Treatment of Commodities 


Pupils will often approach the sub- 
ject of commodities without enthusi- 
asm, but the alert and aggressive 
teacher will soon lead the class to 
discover that there is romance even 
in a grain of wheat, or a potato. They 
are surprised to learn of the multi- 
plicity of commodities, their history, 
and their importance. History is full 
of interesting facts and stories con- 
cerning the part these’ commodities 
have played, or are playing, in the 
progress of peoples and nations. One 
can turn the pages of any current 
newspaper or magazine and find the 
uses to which many commodities are 
being subjected. The pupils soon gain 
the impression that the farmer is 
gaining new dignity and _ prestige; 


that the scientist and the chemist are . 


creating a new world through re- 
search and invention; and that the 
consumer must be vitally concerned 
with problems of conservation and 
distribution, 


Achievements 


The results obtained by the achieye- 
ment test, after the completion of the 
unit, have proved quite satisfactory, 
The test is purely objective, fairly 
difficult, and it varies from fifty to 
seventy-five questions or problems, 
The unit may be covered so thor- 
ourhly that pupils who have studied 
hard and who have been regular in 
attendance may pass it without ex- 
periencing much difficulty. 

At the end of the course pupils 
gain the impression that each unit is 
a complete picture, viewed in its true 
perspective, and is not a series of 
unrelated lessons dealing with iso- 
lated facts and events. How much 
the pupils have learned, and the de- 
gree of retention of subject matter, 
depends a great deal upon the en- 
thusiasm, initiative, and technique of 
the teacher. The task of the commer- 
cial geography teacher is not an easy 
one; it 1s, however, one that is most 
invigorating because of the subject’s 
constant challenge. 
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TYPING 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 


‘consult leading authorities in the typing 


field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it permissible to use a two-line 
address? 


2. Which is preferred: continuous uf- 
derscoring or the underscoring of words 
only? 

3. May a professional title be abbrevi- 
ated before a surname? 

4. When may the space in abbreviations 
be omitted? 

5. In headings should prepositions be 
capitalized? 


Now turn to page 50 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear im 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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The Personal Economic Background 
Of High School Seniors 


by Harold Leith 


Gary Public Schools 
Gary, Indiana 


F we accept the thesis that the busi- 

| ness department of the secondary 
school should help its students to 
manage their personal economic 
roblems more effectively, we must 
frst determine how much informa- 
tion—and misinformation—these stu- 
dents have already gleaned. We can 
not find the shortest distance or the 
best route to our goal if we do not 
know where we are now. 

With this in mind, a two-year 
study his been conducted in the Gary 
Public ‘:chools with the purpose of 
setting «p norms by which we can 
measure the extent to which each 
senior igh school student under- 
stands ome of the basic concepts of 
econom'’s which every individual 
should have in order to manage his 
own pe*sonal economic affairs com- 
petently. The study also threw inter- 
esting -idelights on other pertinent 
issues. It is with some of these “by- 
products” that this article is con- 
cerned. 


Testing Economic Competence 


First, a brief explanation of pro- 
cedure. An examination had to be 
constructed which would: (1) test 
the student’s personal economic com- 
petence and (2) show the areas in 
which he was weak. By far the most 
dificult task was determining which 
of the many economic concepts 
should be included and which should 
be excluded. A list of important 
basic economic generalizations was 
made, and from that list a few which 
seemed to meet the test of univer- 
sality, pervasiveness, and importance 
were selected for use in the examina- 
tion. The examination itself was 
rigorously tested for validity, relia- 
bility, discriminative power, and 
darity. Experts in the fields of eco- 
nomics and business education gra- 
ciously criticized and offered sugges- 
tions. There was a surprisingly high 
degree of unanimity among the ex- 
perts concerning which economic 
concepts should be included and 
which should be excluded. 

After the examination was com- 
pleted, over a thousand copies were 
administred to seniors in the Gary 
High Schools. Of these tests six 
hundred ninety-three could be used. 
About three hundred were discarded 
because they could not be classified. 
Before taking the test, the students 
Were asked to answer five questions: 
name, school, do you have a major in 
business subjects, parent’s occupa- 
tion, parent’s salary or wages per 
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month, If any of these questions 
were not answered or if any were 
obviously incorrectly answered, that 
test was discarded, 

The tests were scored on specially 
prepared check sheets showing sex, 
income group, and whether or not the 
student was a business major. The 
income groups selected were: high, 
over $300 a month; medium, under 
$300 and over $125; and low, under 
$125. These limits are necessarily 
arbitrary, but they can be defended. 

A student must have taken six 
courses in the business department in 
order to have a major in business. 
No attempt was made to group those 
who had taken fewer than six 
courses; they were all classified as 
non-business students. After the 
tests had been tabulated thirty-six 
frequency distributions were drawn 
up as the accompanying tables in- 
dicate. 


High-Income Students Best 
Informed 


It is apparent in Table I that the 
students from prosperous homes did 
better on the test than those from 
middle-income homes, while those 
from middle-income homes did much 
better than those from low-income 
homes. Since the sample of high- 
income students was so small, chance 
may have been responsible for the 
difference between the Arithmetic 


Means of the high- and middle-in-- 
come groups. However, the differ- 


ence between the means of the mid- 
dle-income group and the low-income 
group (8.22) was quite significant. 
Statistical analysis showed that it was 
next to impossible for chance to be 
responsible for this difference. (The 
difference is more than seven stand- 
ard errors of the difference between 
the two means—1.06.) 

In attempting to explain this situa- 
tion, one must take into account 
many factors, Probably the most im- 
portant is that the students from 
high- and middle-income families 
hear economic problems discussed 
more intelligently by their parents. 
Quite possibly, too, their parents are 
in the middle- and _ high-income 
groups because they are able to man- 
age their own economic affairs well. 
It was evident from an examination 
of the questions missed by low-income 
students that some very grave mis- 
conceptions have been formed by 
these people. Unfortunately, those 
who most urgently need to manage 
their economic affairs well are the 
ones who are most poorly equipped 
to do so. 


Boys Outrank Girls 


It is also interesting to compare the 
scores of the girls in Table II with 
those of the boys in Table III. Al- 
though these tables are not proof, 
they are certainly good evidence that 
boys have a better general economic 
background than girls. In all three 
groups the boys ranked higher than 


Table 1 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR ALL STUDENTS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
group Students Range A.M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
375 17-86 49.95 49.46 14.16 755 
Table Il 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR ALL CIRLS 
Number Standard 
Income of f Standard Error 
group Students Range A.M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
32 11-74 48.59 50 14.16 2.50. 
204 17-83 48.88 49.31 14.78 1.03 
158 11-74 41.36 40 13.06 1.04 
394 11-83 45,84 46.19 14.01 -70 
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the girls. The odds are about 21 to 
1 against the possibility that chance 
was responsible for the difference in 
average scores as shown by the means 
of both groups. 

There was an even more striking 
difference between the results of the 
comparison between business and 
non-business students, as shown in 
Tables IV and V. Business students 
were definitely superior. The A. M. 
of business students was 51.97 while 
the A. M. of the non-business group 
was only 45.98. The difference was 
5.99, and the standard error of the 
difference was 1.52. Three standard 
errors would be only 4.56, hence the 
difference was larger than three 
standard errors of the difference be- 
tween means; thus it can be said that 
the difference was significant and not 
due to chance. This is in spite of 
the fact that there are almost three 
times as many girls in the business 
group as there were boys. 

Since girls made lower scores on 
the test than boys, the question 
arises: Does business training im- 
prove the girls’ personal economic 
background ? 

It is impossible to say that the high 
school business training was solely 
responsible for the obvious superior- 
it) of business girls. It is quite likely 
that those with the most “business 
sense” naturally turned to the busi- 
ness curriculum. However, after 
studying Tables VI and VII we can 
say that business girls were much 
superior to non-business girls. There 
was a difference between the two 
means of 7.31, while the standard 
error of the difference between the 
means was only 1.62. Here, too, the 
tendency is for the higher-income 
groups to do better than the lower- 
income groups, with the biggest dif- 
ference between the means of the 
middle-income groups. 

Tables VIII and IX compare the 
rankings of business and non-busi- 
ness boys. Business boys proved su- 
perior to non-business boys; there 
was a difference of 5.79 between the 
two means, The five business boys 
who come from high-income homes 
had the highest A. M. of all the 
groups (65.4). It is impossible to 
attach any statistical significance to 
this unusually high result because the 
sample was so small, but the possi- 
bilities are interesting. Since boys 
are better than girls, since business 
students are better than non-business 
students, since high-income 
groups are better than the lower-in- 
come groups, it seems logical to as- 
sume that a larger sample would bear 
out the results of this small sample. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Table 


: SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR ALL BOYS 
Number 
Income of Standard Error 
group : Students Range A. M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
Medium ...... 171 20-86 51.22 49.86 15.69 1,20 
Table IV 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
group Students . Range A.M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
35-89 60.13 53 ro! * 
20-86 51.69 51.00 14.10 1.57 
17-65 43.07 42.00 14.02 2.60 
17-89 51.97 52.3 15.23 1.40 
* Number too smal! for result to be of any value. 
Table V 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
group Students Range A.M. Md. Deviation o! Mean 
295 17-83 48.75 48.10 14.52 1,04 
576 8-83 45.98 45.92 14.67 -61 
Table VI 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR BUSINESS GIRLS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
group . Students Range A.M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
igh 3 44-59 51 50 
Medium 62 29-83 53.67 53.7 13.07 1.66 
22 17-68 44.13 42 13.54 2.88 
Total 87 17-83 51.38 52.37 13.35 1.43 
* Number too small for result to be of any value. 
Table Vil 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR NON-BUSINESS CIRLS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
group Students Range A. M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
29 19-73 49.69 50.5 12.89 2.39 
as 142 17-82 46.66 47.50 13.69 1.15 
307 12-82 44.07 44.17 13.68 77 
Table VIII 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR BUSINESS BOYS 
Number Standard 
Income of Standard Error 
roup Students Range A. M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
18 21-87 52.83 52 17.97 4.23 
30 21-89 53.69 52 19.47 3.55 
* Number too small for result .to be of any value. 
Table 1X 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR NON-BUSINESS BOYS 
Number Standard - 
Income of Standard Error 
group Students Raxge A. M. Md. Deviation of Mean 
153 20-81 50.68 49.6 14.98 1.21 
8-80 42.44 42.25 15.84 1.57 
269 8-82 47.90 47.43 15.90 96 
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ANY shorthand transcription 
teachers are able to schedule 
their classes for double periods daily 
—that is, two periods of 40 to 60 
minutes each. One of these periods 
is used for dictation practice and the 
other usually for machine transcrip- 
tion. hose teachers, on the other 
hand, who teach a single period of 
about 10 to 60 minutes daily, and 
who must plan for both dictation and 
machine transcription in this too 
short period, have many problems of 
time allocation to solve. The teaching 
techniques presented in this article 
have been used single-period 
classes and may be of some interest 
to teachers facing similar teaching 
problems. 

The transcription teacher must 
keep in mind that certain learning 
activities must be present in the tran- 
scription class whether the class func- 
tions on a double- or a single-period 
schedule. These activities may be 
classified as follows: 

1, Reviewing the basic background 
of shorthand and building a larger 
vocabulary upon this base. 

2. Improving the shorthand read- 
ing rate. 

3. Improving shorthand penman- 
ship. 

i Improving dictation-taking abil- 


Ity. 
5. Helping the student to improve 


in the use of the English of business. 

6. Building a machine transcrip- 
tion skill. 

7. Increasing the student’s know]- 
edge about business. 

8. Assisting the learner to develop 
habits, attitudes, and ideals that will 
aid him in getting a job and holding 
It, 

The order here presented is not 
significant, but the absence of any of 
these elements in the learning process 
means that the objectives in training 
for business are not being satisfac- 
torily attained. 


Organization of Teaching Materials 


_ Provision for the above elements 
in the transcription learning process 
must be sought by the teacher first 
in the selection of materials for class- 
foom use and then in their organiza- 


tion for teaching purposes. In search- 


ing for appropriate teaching materi- 
als, the teacher must ask herself such 
questions as: Will the materials 
which I am considering for classroom 
use aid in incorporating all’or a ma- 
jority of the necessary elements into 
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by Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, New York 


the classroom activity 7 What supple- 
mentary materials will be needed to 
make up for the shortcomings of the 
materials in question? In such a 
critical evaluation of available mate- 
rials, the teacher will discover that 
some texts better than others will ful- 
fill the exacting requirements of a 
satisfactory classroom text. 

Not only must available materials 
be evaluated in terms of their appro- 
priateness but also the methodology 
to be used in their functioning in the 
classroom must be clearly outlined in 
advance so that both materials and 


“The transcription period should be as 

much a teaching or training period as the 

time spent in taking and in reading 
shorthand.” 


methods will make a maximum con- 
tribution to the total learning process. 


Time Allocation 


At the beginning of the school 
year, the time in the four weekly 
sessions of an hour each is allocated 
as follows: The first session of each 
week is devoted to dictation and read- 
ing practice only; the other sessions 
are divided for reading, writing, and 
machine transcription. The propor- 
tion of time given to transcription is 
increased through the year. 

_ The weekly program changes in its 
time allocation through the year so 
that in the last half of the second 
term it is about as follows: The first 


_period is still devoted to dictation and 


reading practice only; the second to 
a divided session of reading, writing. 


The Single-Period Transcription Class 


and transcription ; the third, in large 
part, to lengthening takes of new 
matter ; and the last period entirely to 
machine transcription of materials 
dictated on previous days. 


Classroom Technique 


Some of the more specific pro- 
cedures that can be used in the teach- 
ing of the class are: 

1. Drill. A few minutes of drill on 
basic shorthand—and that means 
drill on short forms, phrases, and 
vocabulary drill preferably related to 
the materials of dictation and tran- 
scription. Such materials are in- 
cluded in some texts and would then 
be a part of the prepared lesson for 
the day. Other texts, however, have 
little material of that type organized 
for drill purposes. In that case, the 
teacher must get it from other 
sources and use the blackboard as a 
medium of presentation. 

The outlines selected for drill are 
dictated, read, checked for accuracy, 
and redictated. This drill will also 
provide materials for shorthand pen- 
manship practice. Drill materials in 
sentences or paragraphs may also be 
used for the practice; then selected 
drill words may be previewed at the 
blackboard as a preliminary step to 
the dictation of the sentences. 

2. Sampling the Outside Prepara- 
tion. The homework preparation for 
the period is sampled by reading. 
Then some or all of it is dictated, 
parts sampled for further reading 
practice, and, especially on the first 
day of the week when there is no 
machine transcription, redictated at 
higher rates. 

3. Additional Dictation Practice. 
For further dictation-taking practice, 
supplementary materials are added as 
time permits. This matter in context 
is previewed for special words and 
phrases before dictation. Some of 
this type of practice has been very 
satisfactorily developed by the “pyra- 


‘mid method” of building dictation- 


taking skill.’ 

Here follows one example of how 
such dictated and practiced materials 
have been used to build higher rates 
of dictation-taking skill. On the first 
day of the week, the selected mate- 
rial, usually a letter of considerable 
length, is developed by the pyramid 
method. For the rest of the week, 
the students are asked to read and 

1 Business Education World, December, 1940. 


The method has been developed by Clyde I. 
Blanchard. 
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recopy the material once each day, 
and the letter is redictated on con- 
secutive days at higher rates. Only 
occasionally is there time in the 
single-period class to read this mate- 
rial after the first day of its presen- 
tation. One word of caution—this 
type of repetitive practice will be 


- monotonous if care is not taken to 


limit the time given in any one day 
to it. It is necessary to make each 
minute count. Try stepping up the 
usual pace of the class for this skill 
building practice. 

4. Dictation for Machine Tran- 
scription. The dictation practice is 
followed by the presentation of mate- 
rials for machine transcription. These 
are developed from the simple to the 
more complex by the plan presented 
by Renshaw and Leslie in the 
“Teacher’s Manual” for Gregg Dic- 
tation and Transcription.? Within a 
month or even less the class should 
be ready to take easy new material 
as a regular procedure of the class- 
room activity. 

This material should be previewed 
at the blackboard and dictated to the 
class at a rate lower than that at 
which they take practiced materials. 
Punctuation and spelling difficulties, 
new business terms, etc., are dis- 
cussed and illustrated before the ma- 
chine work as these new problems 
present themselves in the materials 


dictated. Remember that students 


learn better by a combination of see- 
ing and hearing, and therefore the 
blackboard should be used freely for 
this training. Some short letters may 
be dictated without previews even 
early in the term and later in the 
year much of the dictation should be 
given without the preliminary prepa- 
ration by previewing. 

5. Machine Transcription. Prob- 
lems of letter placement and style can 
be taught very satisfactorily by the 
direct dictation method. In teaching 
or reviewing the semi - block form, 
for instance, a letter is dictated 
directly to the students at the type- 
writer with all necessary instructions 
as to placement and form. The class 
thus gets a good model, and, at the 
same time, gets some practice in 
direct dictation at the typewriter, a 
kind of training which is needed by 
them as preparation for business. 


After the introductory sessions in 
transcription, no time is given for 
the preliminary reading of notes. The 
class is instructed to read far enough 
ahead of the typing to be able to plan 
for correct punctuation and para- 
graphing. Erasing is taught early in 
the first term and the students are 


2 Chapter IV, p. 16 ff. 
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expected to work for mailable letters. 
“Spreading” and “crowding” of 
strokes are reviewed as _ special 
devices to be used in producing mail- 
able copy. A line must be drawn 
somewhere as to how many good 
erasures are accepted in a mailable 
letter and the class is informed that, 


generally, two good erasures will be © 


accepted. The transcription effort of 
the class is timed; thus the rewriting 
of letters will affect the transcription 
rate. 

Reasonable help should not be re- 
fused the student during machine 
transcription, as that period should 
be as much a teaching or training 
period as the time spent in taking and 
in reading shorthand. By no means 
should the daily transcription period 
be considered a daily test. Transcrip- 
tion must be taught daily and tested 
only periodically. 

6. Determination of Transcription 
Rate. As a final step in the procedure, 
the class edits its work and deter- 
mines a production rate for the pe- 
riod. This is a simple calculation of 
total production divided by the time. 
Each transcription lesson is evaluated 
by the student in terms of mailabil- 
ity and production rate. A record of 
transcription progress is kept by the 


students themselves and by the teach-. 


er. Mailable letters are filed for the 


term. 
Other Problems 


Nothing has been said thus far 
about help to students in increasing 
the reading rate of shorthand. This 
problem is a continuous one from the 
student’s first contact with shorthand. 
It is fortunate that today modern 
methods of teaching first-year short- 
hand emphasize the importance of 


shorthand reading and help materj- 
ally in the development of that skill, 

Additional opportunities can be 
provided by the use of supplementary 
reading material if the text does not 
provide sufficient material, and by 
the dictation of letters and articles 
which are to be read as a part of the 
homework preparation. In the single- 
period class this material can only be 
sampled during the class session by 
oral reading or by occasional machine 
transcription. 

Most of the eight basic activities 
will be provided for as form:l and 
direct phases of the transcription 
learning process. Some of the train- 
ing, however, will have to b« inei- 
dental and informal. Kno vledge 
about business and the development 
of personality, for instance, will bea 
part of the training in the tra:scrip- 
tion class only in an indirect or in- 
formal way. Time is limite: and 
evervthing cannot be done in a single- 
period class. Some of this training 
will also be provided in the other 
offerings of the department and the 
school. 

The teaching techniques that have 
been here described will fit into any 
transcription situation, but specifi- 
cally as they have been worked out 
in the single-period class, they call 
for a careful study of the time allo- 
cation during each session. They 
also call for more than ordinary ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher to 
make each minute count. It is then 
-—and then only when each minute 
counts—that these techniques will be 
successful and will contribute toward 
the attainment of the goals set for the 
training of a stenographer. 


High School Typing Standards 
(Continued from page 14) 


been set up. As long as speed is an 
important factor in measuring type- 
writing achievement, its development 
should be provided for in the course 
of study. Speed will not be de- 
veloped unless particular attention is 
given to it. 

It is possible that our means of 
measuring speed are inadequate. In 
many cases a prospective employee 
must pass a straight copy test to se- 


cure a position, but will he lose his 
position because he cannot type at 
sixty words per minute? Do not 
vocational standards imply produc 
tion rates rather than speed rates on 
ten or fifteen minute straight copying 
tests? More attention needs to be 
given to what we measure and how 
we measure it. There is a definite 
need for more adequate measuring 
devices. 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


Inasmuch as the Typewriter Bureau Test for February is scheduled for the end of 
the month, the Tables of Results for comparative purposes will not be published until 
next month. In this way, teachers will receive Tables just before the test is to be given. 
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Vocational Bookkeeping 
On a Selective Basis 


ntary 
d by consi which has received 
ticles much consideration during the 
f the past few years and which seems to be 
ingle- receiving even more consideration at 
ily be the present time is that of the selec- 
m by tion of vocational bookkeeping stu- 
chine dents, Prominent commercial edu- 
cators are fairly well agreed that stu- 
vitins dents should be advised against tak- 
ing, or even not be allowed to take, 
| and 
a second-year and third-year vocational 
Ption bookkeeping, if they have not done 
rain: good work in the first-year course. 
Tay Many quotations to this effect could 
ledge be given but the gist of most of them 
ment is that if vocational bookkeeping is to 
bea successfully prepare pupils for em- 
scrip- ployment, only those with the proper 
r in- aptitudes and abilities should be per- 
and mitted to take the course. There is a 
ngle- definite need for selecting vocational 
ining bookkeeping pupils and the need can 
other easily be proved. 
1 the 
Too Many Bookkeeping Students 
have At present there are too many stu- 
) any dents enrolled in bookkeeping in the 
ecifi- secondary school. By that is meant 
1 out that more pupils either have been al- 
call lowed to take or have been guided 
allo- into this subject than have been able 
They to secure vocational employment in 
y ef- bookkeeping or accounting work. 
er to 
then 
inute 
ill be 
ward 
r the 


Moreover, in many cases, the degree 
of this “overenrollment” in vocation- 


nd ~ al bookkeeping classes is alarming. 
un _Nichois' states that: “all occupa- 


"Nichols, Frederick G. Commercial Education 
m™ the High School, p. 192. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933 
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tional surveys tend to indicate that 
... too many bookkeepers . . . are 
trained. The quality of training 
given and the low ability of pupils 
trained may explain the situa- 

“.. . only about 2 per cent of 
office workers are bookkeepers . . . 
only a relatively small number of 
boys and girls possess the apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities re- 
quired for these positions.? 

“Of 34,513 office employees re- 
ported by 37 firms, 3,451, or 10 
per cent, are stenographers, and 
656, or 1.9 per cent, are bookkeep- 
ers. Thus it will be seen that ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of office 
workers in these 37 organizations 
are doing the two kinds of work 
for the doing of which approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of high school 
business training is given.’”® 

Blackstone states that: “Since it 
(bookkeeping) has been taught ex- 
tensively in high schools and busi- 
ness colleges, it seems that the time 
has come when more bookkeepers 
are being trained than can secure 


These Whitman High School Students Have Qualified for the Vocational 
Bookkeeping Course and Will Receive Intensive Training. 


bookkeeping positions. Probably 
not more than ten per cent or 


2 Frederick G. Nichols, op. cit., p. 212. 

* Frederick G. Nichols and others, A New 
Conception of Office Practice, p. 42, Harvard 
Bulletins of Educaticn, XII, Conaocidign Harvard 
University Press, 1927. 
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twenty per cent secure bookkeep- 


. ing jobs.” * 


Clevenger states that: “For each 
thousand students enrolled in book- 


keeping last year, a conservative | 


estimate indicates that not more 
than fifty of these are now em- 
ployed in business offices as book- 
keepers. In other words, only 
about five per cent of our book- 
keeping students actually become 
bookkeepers.” ® 

These three statements are typical 
of many that point out that only 
from five to twenty per cent of the 
bookkeeping students in the secon- 
dary schools today secure employ- 
ment as bookkeepers. The reasons 
for this overenrollment are obvious. 


Reasons for Overenrollment 


First, there is the “white-collar” 
appeal. Students and their parents 
have a false notion as to the stand- 
ing, respect and earning power that 
various “white-collar” workers have, 
whereas, in reality, skilled trade 
workers command far greater respect 
and higher wages. This is especially 
true when the positions of skilled 
workers are compared with the types 
of “white-collar” positions that are 
held by high school commercial grad- 
uates. 

Second, many pupils, because of 
their home conditions, cannot go to 
college or study beyond high school 
and feel that the next best thing is 
to take the commercial course to pre- 
pare themselves for employment. 
Many of these boys and girls are not 
equipped for such courses and em- 
ployment. 

Third, that the commercial cur- 
ricula are the “dumping ground” of 
the secondary school has been heard 
numerous times. However, it remains 
the truth that academically-minded 
junior high school teachers and guid- 
ance counselors often encourage pu- 
pils of low mentality to pursue com- 
mercial work because the advisers 


4E. G. Blackstone, “Summary of Research in 
Bookkeeping.”’ p. 15, The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, VIII, (Summer, 1940). 

Earl Clevenger, ‘Social Values of Bookkee; 
ing,’ The Journal of Business Education, X 
(September, 1939), p. 14. 
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feel that the students cannot suc- 
cessfully complete the academic 
course. 

These facts and figures definitely 
show a tremendous “overenrollment” 
in vocational bookkeeping and some 
of the reasons for it. More students 
are studying the subject than can 
ever use it vocationally. A selection 
of only the best bookkeeping pros- 
pects for the study of vocational 
bookkeeping should solve, at least in 
part, this undesirable situation. 

There are two possible plans for 
the selection of the students who are 
to take the vocational bookkeeping 
course. 

One plan allows all students, who 
so wish, to take a first-year course 
in bookkeeping, This is a socialized, 
personal-use course of value to all 
and at the completion of that course 
they are advised as to their selection 
of the second-year vocational course. 
This is the more common plan of the 
two and it allows selection of the 
second-year course on the basis of 
the grade of work actually done in 
direct contact with bookkeeping dur- 
ing one year. 


Two Bookkeeping Courses 
Suggested 


The second plan, a discussion of 
which is the main purpose of this 
article, would establish two first-year 
bookkeeping courses, one a vocational 


course, and the other a personal or: 


clerical bookkeeping course. Students 
in the vocational course, if their 
work were satisfactory, would be al- 
lowed to continue to the second-year 
and possibly a third-year course. Stu- 
dents in the personal and clerical 
bookkeeping course would terminate 
their study of bookkeeping at the end 
of the one year’s study. Under this 
plan the selection of the students for 
these two courses must be made be- 
fore they come in contact with the 
subject ; that is, a satisfactory method 
must be devised to predict a pupil’s 
success in vocational bookkeeping be- 
fore he has studied the subject. 

Of course, there should be no 
question about the fact that every 
commercial student is to receive at 
least one year of bookkeeping. One 
year of bookkeeping has value for 
every commercial student from both 
a personal use point of view such as 
budgeting, home _ record-keeping, 
business forms and papers, et cetera, 
and a clerical point of view such as 
a knowledge of a complete bookkeep- 
ing cycle and an acquaintance with all 
the phases of an ordinary set of 
books. Under the second plan above, 
the student receives these two phases 
in one year of personal and clerical 
bookkeeping or in connection with 
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vqacational bookkeeping in the two or 
three-year’s study of that course. 

Most of the discussion on the first- 
year bookkeeping course is whether 
this course should be strictly voca- 
tional or strictly personal and clerical 
for all. The suggested plan in this 
article is somewhat radical in that it 
is a combination of both these points 
of view. 

The remainder of this article will 
present the reasons for and against 
such a division of first-year students, 
discuss these reasons and conclude as 
to the advisability of its more general 
adoption. 


Advantages of Selection 


There are three main advantages 
to the plan of selecting vocational 
bookkeeping students rather than al- 
lowing any pupil, who so wishes, to 
elect the course. They are as fol’ows: 


Better Guidance 

There is insufficient and unsatis- 
factory guidance in the secondary 
school commercial field. Proof of 
this condition was presented in the 
beginning of this article where it was 
shown that only from five to twenty 
per cent of the pupils studying book- 
keeping secure employment in that 
field of work. 

Nichols ® lists seven reasons for 
the lack of guidance as follows: (1) 
a desire for a big department on the 
part of commercial teachers; (2) a 
tendency to be content with tradition- 
al courses which no longer satisfy the 
need for vocational business train- 
ing; (3) commercial teachers are too 
often teachers of subjects instead of 
trainers of workers, (4) the com- 
mercial department is not responsible 
for failures; (5) mixed classes; (6) 
teachers with little business experi- 
ence; and (7) little or no responsi- 
bility for placement and follow-up 
placed on teachers, 

Few, if any, of these reasons for 
the lack of satisfactory guidance can 
be justified as sound. The size of 
the secondary school commercial de- 
partment has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the quality of the graduate. 
To induce a large enrollment in vo- 
cational bookkeeping simply because 
it is the traditional thing to do is non- 
sense. There is no excuse that teach- 
ers can offer to justify teaching sub- 
ject matter rather than training work- 
ers. The commercial department 
should assume responsibility for its 
failures, placement and follow-up if 
the students are to be given a satis- 
factory vocational education in the 
secondary school. The only reason 

® Frederick G. Nichols, ‘‘Some Observations 
on Vocational Guidance in Commercial Educa- 


tion.”” Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Yearbook, IX (1936), pp. 22-32. 


given in the above group that really 
hinders satisfactory guidance in see- 
ondary school commercial education 
is lack of business experience on the 
part of the teachers, but that alone 
is not reason enough to overcome the 
possibility of selecting vocational 
bookkeeping students. 

But there is no question concern- 
ing a serious lack of guidance which 
is due partly, at least, to allowing 
anybody who so desires to study 
bookkeeping regardless of his abil- 
ties and aptitudes. 

Merely because a subject is offered 
in a public school is no reason why 
anybody who so wishes should be 
allowed to take it if it is not to his 
advantage to do so. When he is 
graduated from school or leaves 
school he is not allowed to do that 
work he wishes if he is not qualified 
for it. He is given that work which 
he is capable of doing or of learning 
how to do. 

There are individual differences in 
regard to bookkeeping aptitudes and 
they must be recognized. To guide a 
pupil into a course which he likes 
and for which he is suited is only 
part of the guidance problem. It is 
just as important to guide a pupil 
out of or away from that course for 
which he is not suited. It is unfair to 
the student to allow him to study 
vocational bookkeeping at all with the 
idea that he can secure employment 
in the field if it can be determined in 
advance that his opportunity of se- 
curing employment is very slim. 

Bookkeeping should not be a 
refuge for anyone who thinks that he 
likes the subject. He must be quali- 
fied for it. Many of the present 
weaknesses in the bookkeeping course 
can be improved or entirely elim- 


-jinated if students are selected and 


those students not fitted for the sub- 
ject can be given some other course 
better meeting their abilities and 
needs 


Advantages of Homogenous Groups 


True homogeneous grouping is not 
common in commercial clasess today 
to any great extent. By such is meant 
grouping in various classes pupils of 
approximately the same intelligence 
quotients, interests, aptitudes, ¢t 
cetera. Many pursue the commercial 
course for general education, others 
because of their desire for a business 
course and still others because of 
their dislike for academic work ot 
because no other department will 
have them. Thus, in a given book- 
keeping class are often found those 
who are interested, others who 
aren’t; some who can do the work, 
others who can’t; some who have 4 
real purpose in being there, others 
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who haven’t. In a given class are 
found great differences intelli- 
gence, SeX, ability, purpose and atti- 
tude. Many examples could be given 
to show the differences found in stu- 
dents in a class when no selections 
have been made. 

The advantages of homogeneous 
grouping which would be accom- 
plished if vocational bookkeeping 
pupils were selected and segregated 
are many. The most important are: 

1. Pupils would be placed in com- 
petition with others of fairly equal 
ability. 

2. Slow groups would not be dis- 
couraged by the superiority of others. 

3. Curriculum differentiation 
would be made easier. 

4. The work of the teacher would 
be facilitated, 


5. It would produce groups more 


congenial socially. 

6. Standards could be raised. 

The last mentioned advantage is 
quite important, especially since the 
great increase in enrollment which 
has most certainly lowered the aver- 
age of the intelligence quotient. If 
the commercial diploma is to have the 
meaning that it might have to busi- 
ness men and they are to be given 
the type of graduates that they want, 
most careful selection must be made. 
In this way only can the standards of 
accomplishment be raised. In this 
way only will the business men come 
to look upon the high school as a 
satisfactory source of employees. 


Reduction of Failures 


Nelson’ reports that in the Wind- 

ham High School of Willimantic, 
Connecticut, there had been a 43.7 
percentage of unsatisfactory work in 
beginning bookkeeping during a re- 
cent four-year period. That, no 
doubt, is a very high percentage of 
unsatisfactory work but does show 
that bookkeeping has certain requi- 
sites, such as arithmetic, industry, in- 
telligence, et cetera. Otherwise, more 
pupils would have done satisfactory 
work. 
_ Pupils are now found in the voca- 
tional bookkeeping classes “who can 
neither add, multiply, subtract, nor 
divide, who write poorly and com- 
pute worse, who cannot see the effect 
of a business transaction even when 
itis analyzed for them by the teach- 
er.” Naturally these will fail. 

When students get in classes where 
they fail, that failure often brings a 
certain disappointment, a dislike for 
school which often leads to pupils 
leaving school. If students are se- 

"H. Chester Nelson, “A Study of Bookkeen- 


ing Prognosis in the High School.” Unpub- 
oy Master’s Thesis, Columbia University, 


* Frederick G. Nichols, op. cit. p. 23. 
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lected for bookkeeping classes on 
their ability and interests, and the 
remaining students placed in other 
courses for which they are better 
fitted, there should be a correspond- 
ing reduction of failures, 


Disadvantages of Selection 
The disadvantages of selection of 
pupils for vocational bookkeeping 
classes are as folows: 


Undemocratic 

There are those who say that it is 
undemocratic and unfair to allow one 
pupil to take a certain course and 
forbid another pupil to do the same 
in a democratic society, a society of 
equal rights and opportunities, in 
public schools which are open to all. 
This raises the problem as to how 
far a school counselor should go in 


“At present there are too many 
students enrolled in bookkeeping 
in the secondary school, . . . More 
students are studying the subject 
than can ever use it vocationally. 
A selection of only the best book- 
keeping prospects for the study of 
vocational bookkeeping should 
solve, at least in part, this undesir- 
able situation.” 


advising a pupil that he is not fitted 
for a certain course and cannot take 
it, in telling a parent that his son or 
daughter shouldn’t attempt a certain 
piece of work. What school adminis- 
trator today is so familiar with the 
necessity of certain aptitudes, inter- 
ests and abilities needed to do satis- 
factory bookkeeping work, and the 
degree to which they are needed, as 
to say definitely that this pupil can 
and this,pupil can not do bookkeep- 
ing? Isn’t a public school an institu- 
tion that offers various types of 
courses and training for al&who wish 
those courses and training? Shouldn’t 
all pupils attending a public school 
have equal opportunities ? 


Disadvantages of Homogeneous 
Grouping 
Just as the principle of homogene- 
ous grouping has its advantages, so 
does it have its disadvantages and the 


following questions might well be. 


raised at this point. Wouldn’t such 
segregation of pupils according to 
ability tend to create class distinc- 
tions in the minds of the pupils? 
Won’t the slower pupils lose the 
stimulus and the contributions of the 
brighter pupils? Won’t school ad- 
ministration be complicated? Won’t 
it be resented by parents? 


Mistakes Made in Selection of Pupils 


The objection is raised that mis- 
takes will be made in the selection of 


students to take vocational bookkeep- 
ing on the basis of tests, grades, et 
cetera, whereas if given the oppor- 
tunity they might do well in book- 
keeping. In other words, it is argued 
that it is not fair to bar students 
from vocational bookkeeping classes 
on the basis of tests of abilities, sub- 
jective judgments, et cetera. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Weighed 


The main advantages for the divi- 
sion of first-year bookkeeping pupils 
into two groups (better guidance, ad- 
vantages of homogeneous grouping 
and reduction of failures) seem to 
hold up much better under investiga- 
tion than do the disadvantages of the 
plan. The advantages of such a plan 
have been rather thoroughly dis- 
cussed but the disadvantages of such 
a plan will be discussed further. 

The first reason against this plan 
of first-year selection is that it is un- 
democratic, that it does not allow free 
election of courses, et cetera. How- 
ever this plan does not assume that a 
student would be told dogmatically 
that he could not elect vocational 
bookkeeping, but rather that he be 
advised to elect personal and clerical 
bookkeeping or some other course be- 
cause of the results of tests, the num- 
ber of positions available in the com- 
munity, et cetera. With very few ex- 
ceptions pupils accept advice which 
is given in the right way. Those who 
are best qualified will be the ones 
first employed in most cases. In the 
business world, emplovees are not 
often given work to do for which 
they are not suited or which they 
are not capable of doing or learning 
how to do. Why should we attempt 
to train them for such work in 


school? Little trouble should be met 7 


and the whole plan should not be 
discarded merely because an occa- 
sional pupil or his parent insists on 
his taking vocational bookkeeping 
and he is therefore allowed to do so. 

The second objection to this plan, 
based on the disadvantages of homo- 
geneous grouping, does not seem to 
be strong enough to outweigh the ad- 
vantages. There should be no reason 
for the creation of a feeling of class 
distinction simply because various 
pupils are in courses for which they 
have particular abilities and apti- 
tudes. Stimulus that will be lost by 


the pupil who is slow would be of 


little value to him if he could. not do 
the work because of lack of arithme- 
tic ability, low intelligence quotient or 
for some other reason. The school 
administration should not be compli- 
cated unless the school is very small, 
in which case, the bookkeeping class 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Office Practice in Ten States 


: ideo study of office practice in ten 
states scattered throughout the 
country was undertaken with six 
major objectives in mind: 

1. To determine the aims, objec- 
tives, methods of teaching, and equip- 
ment to be used in the teaching of 
Office Practice. 

2. To determine what prerequi- 
sites, if any, are listed for the course. 

3. To determine what grade is 
recommended for the course. 

4. To determine the length of the 
course and the credit offered. 

5. To determine if there are any 
differences in the various parts of 
the country. 

6. To list the topics to be covered. 

The study should furnish the nec- 
essary data to assist a teacher of 
Office Practice to prepare or adapt a 
course of study to suit her needs in 
her particular field. 


Scope of Study 

This study is limited to the courses 
of study of the States of Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia. 
All of these studies have been pub- 
lished since 1933. The ten states 


listed are scattered widely enough 


throughout the United States to be 
a representative group. All of the 


by Agnes Lebeda 


High School 
Caldwell, Kansas 


offers a course known as Secretarial 
Practice, and Kansas offers a course 
known as Secretarial Training. The 
aims in these courses differ only in 
that stress is placed on further skills 
in shorthand, typewriting, and tran- 
scription. 

North Carolina’ recommends a 
Clerical and Machine Practice Course 
as an elective to all students in the 
business department. It is especially 
recommended for those students in 
the business department, who, after 
trying either shorthand or bookkeep- 
ing for a semester or a year, prove 
that their chances for success in these 
courses are doubtful. 

Oregon ? does not list Office Prac- 
tice in their curriculum, but recom- 
mends that second-year shorthand 
people become familiar with regular 
office practice. They also recommend 
that second-year typewriting people 
should be able to cut stencils, run the 
duplicating machine, and become 
thoroughly familiar with office rou- 
tine. 


Separate Course Advisable 
It is recommended that the course 


be offered only in schools having 


ing upon the amount of material of- 
fered in the course. The credit of- 
fered is the same as for other syb- 
jects in the curriculum, either one- 
half unit for one semester or one unit 
for two semester’s work. The class 
is to meet five times a week and in 
some instances it is specified that the 
periods be an hour in length. 

Missouri* recommends that the 
course in Secretarial Practice be 
taught for two consecutive periods 
and that two units of credit be given, 

Since one of its objectives is voca- 
tional it is recommended that Office 
Practice be offered to students dur- 
ing their senior year. In only one in- 
stance is it suggested that second- 
semester juniors might take the sub- 
ject. 

Typewriting is mentioned as a pre- 
requisite because of the duplicating 
work that is offered in Office Prac- 
tice. Bookkeeping is mentioned as a 
prerequisite if a study of the book- 
keeping machines is included in the 
source. Shorthand is also required 
if a study of dictation and transcrip- 
tion is included. In those schools 
where Secretarial Training or Prac- 
tice is offered it is required that the 
students have had a year’s credit in 
typewriting and in shorthand. 

Only one state, Missouri, advises 
certain achievements before a student 


Caldwell High School Students Demonstrate, on the Left, the Rotating Plan for Office Practice and, on the Right, the Battery Plan. 


results are based on library research 
on the part of the writer. All of the 
courses of study in Office Practice 
or subjects of the same type, but us- 
ing different titles for the course, 
were studied, analyzed and _inter- 
preted, 


Differences in States 
The course in Office Practice is 
ordinarily known as such; Missouri 
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sufficient equipment to offer a sep- 
arate course. Schools not equipped 
may find it desirable to include some 
of the work in the advanced short- 
hand and typewriting courses. 

The length of the course varies, 
either one or two semesters, depend- 


1Course of Study in Business Education for 
North Carolina (1935). 

2Course of Study in Commerce for Oregon 
(1933-1939). 


be allowed to take Secretarial Prac- 
tice. These achievements are that he 
should have completed a one-year 
course in typewriting and have 4 
writing speed of at least 35 words 4 
minute for ten minutes with no more 
than five errors; he should have com- 
pleted a one-year course in shorthand 
and be able to take dictation at the 


of Study in Business for Missouri 
41). 
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rate of 60 words a minute for five 
minutes on material from the Gregg 
News Letter, and he should have at 
Jeast an M average in English. 

As has been mentioned before, 
North Carolina recommends the 
course for people whose chances for 
success in shorthand or bookkeeping 
are poor but who wish to pursue a 
business course. 

It is suggested that in a selection 
of office machines for this course in 
any school a study should be made 
to determine the machines most fre- 
quently used in the business offices 
in the school service area as a basis 
for training students to operate the 

ific machines which they will 
likely operate on the job after leaving 
school. 


Minimum Equipment 

The ‘ninimum equipment suggested 
is as fvilows: 

Typewriters (various makes) 

Stenil duplicator 

Illurninated drawing board 

Gelatin and liquid type dupli- 
 cators 

Paper cutter 

Paper punch 

Paper trays 

Pencil sharpener 

Stapler 

Scissors 

Rulers 

Filing cabinet, properly indexed 

Telephone, real or dummy 


Other desirable equipment listed 
includes the following : 
Filing practice sets (individual) 
Adding and listing machines 
Key-driven calculator (different 
makes, if funds are available) 
Crank-driven calculator 
Dictating machine 
Dictating machine records 
Transcribing machine 
Shaver 
Bookkeeping machine 
Check protector 
Addressing machine 
Copy holders 
Adequate bulletin board space 
Postal scales 
Reference books : 
World Almanac 
Shipping and railroad guides 
Telephone switchboard 


Supplies most frequently suggested 


Include stencils, correction fluid or 


varnish, ink, typewriting ribbons, 
carbon paper, gelatin duplicator pa- 
per, typewriting paper, envelopes, 
letterhead paper, erasers, paper clips, 
thumb tacks, scotch tape, paste, type- 
Writer oil and cleaning alcohol. 

Additional desirable supplies are 
lettering guides and telegram, radio- 
gram, and cablegram forms. 
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General Objectives of Courses 


Practically all of the courses of 
study agreed on the objectives of 
the course. Summed up, the objec- 
tives are: 

1. To improve personality. 

2. To teach business habits of 
promptness, courtesy and industry. 

3. To develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for acting as a buffer between 
the employer and the. outside world. 

4. To encourage the exercising of 
initiative and resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations. 

5. To give pupils an acquaintance 
with the business papers and forms 
used most commonly in the business 
office. 

6. To teach the pupil to make in- 
telligent use of the telephone and tele- 
graph service. 

7. To develop the ability to do ac- 
curate checking and proofreading. 

8. To train the pupils to type clear- 
cut, accurate stencils, and to run off 
neat, legible copies. 

-9. To give pupils 
knowledge of filing. 

10. To train pupils in the use of 
office machines. 

11. To furnish opportunities for 
effective student participation on-the- 
job as office workers. 

12. To prepare pupils directly for 
office positions. 

The class may be conducted in an 
office atmosphere with a staff of stu- 
dent workers, rotating systematically, 
so that each individual will have the 
opportunity of serving on every job 
which the office classroom provides. 
Work may be done in the principal’s 
office or part time work may be done 
in business offices in the community 
to give the pupil actual office experi- 
ence. Duplicating, typing and the 
checking of papers may also be done 
for the various departments. 


Varied Teaching Plans 


Procedure in teaching the use of 
machines and filing will vary accord- 
ing to the amount and type of equip- 
ment available or the teacher’s pref- 
erence. The equipment will likely 


workable 


vary according to the demands of the. 


community and the financial condi- 
tion of the school. There are several 
plans suggested for teaching Office 
Practice. 


Battery Plan 


The battery plan, commonly used 
in teaching typewriting, will prob- 
ably be impractical in most schools, as 
it necessitates enough machines of 
one type for the use of an entire class 
at a time. 


Rotating Plan 


The plan of rotating groups of pu- 
pils on various types of machines has 
proven successful where the number 
of machines of one type is insuffi- 
cient for an entire class. A plan for 
completing work on one machine and 
moving on to another may be worked 
out by the instructor, according to the 
machines available. This plan is 
usable even where there’ is only one 
machine of a kind. 


Integrated Office Plan 


This plan, which might be called 
any of a great variety of names, 
simply indicates a class organization 
on the plan of a business office. In 
this plan each pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to act in the capacity of vari- 
ous workers. Some of the duties of 
office manager, bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, file clerk, office boy, et cetera, 
are performed by pupils during the 
course. 


Integration with Other Classes and 
Activities 

This plan may be adopted where 
there is not a great deal of equipment 
owned by the business education de- 
partment, or where the equipment has 
been distributed throughout the class- 
rooms in the department. In_ this 
plan, use of machines is taught in 
various classes. The bookkeeping 
teacher may include units dealing 
with bookkeeping, calculating, post- 
ing, and billing machines; the gen- 
eral business teacher may plan units 
about cash registers, communications 
and filing; and the teacher of type- 
writing may use units about duphi- 
cating and dictating-transcribing ma- 
chines. All teachers will want to have 
contact with machines which are ap- 
plicable to the unit at hand. Ma- 
chines which are not owned by the 
business education department, but 
which are in use in the school plant, 
may provide opportunity for an un- 
derstanding of machine use and per- 
haps even some development of skill. 


_Use of machines which are not in the 


department is not entirely satisfac- 
tory as a rule, but it is better than 
no contact with these machines. 


Service Bureau Plan 


A plan which is workable, if the 
equipment can be centralized in a 
workroom or laboratory, is the one 
whereby the pupils in the course of 
office machines handle duplicating, 
typing, record-keeping, addressing, 
filing, etc., for the school. This plan 
is usable even though the amount of 
equipment is small. It also tends: to 
centralize the production work that 
often has to be done by the business 
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education department, allowing for & 
minimum of interruptions in typing 
classes. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to see that the pupils are learn- 


ing and evaluating, not merely pro-. 


ducing. 
Cooperative plan 

This plan calls for cooperation be- 
tween the school and the business- 
men of the city or town. The pupils 
spend part of their time in school 
learning about the attitudes, skills, 
and knowledges that are needed in 
an office and part of their time in an 
actual office of a business firm learn- 
ing how theories work out in prac- 
tice. This is one of the most effective 
plans, but it is one of the most diffi- 
cult plans to put into operation. It 
must have the full support of both 
the school authorities and the busi- 
ness men who are participating. 

Any of the plans of procedure may 
be combined. For example in a com- 
munity where there is a demand for 
skilled operators of calculators, the 
battery plan may be used for machine 
calculation, and another plan for the 
machines not so numerous. 


Topics To Be Covered 


The content of an Office Practice 
course would include nearly all or 
all of the following topics: 

Personality 

Use and care of office machines 

Filing 

a. Alphabetic Method 
b. Automatic Method 
c. Geographic Method 
d. Numeric Method 
e. Subject Method 


Typing 

Dictation and transcription 

Duplication 

Composing letters 

Form letters 

Handling mail and correspondence 

Business papers and legal forms 

Preparation of manuscripts, re- 

ports, specifications, etc. 

Telegraph and cable service 

Proofreading 

Business reference books 

Use of the telephone 

Record keeping 

Banking duties of an office worker 

Organizing work 

Business ethics and office etiauette 

Applying for a job 

However, it is suggested that each 
teacher adapt her course to suit the 
equipment at her disposal and the 
needs of the community. 


-- Sources of Study 


Courses of Study from the follow- 
ing states were used as sources for 
this study: 

- Business Education—State of 
Indiana—1939 
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Commercial Subjects—State of 

* Kansas—1939 

Commercial Subjects—State of 

_ Louisiana—1935 

Business—State of Missouri— 
1941 

Commercial—State of Nevada— 
1934 

Business Education—State of 


. North Carolina—1935 
Commerce—State of Oregon— 
1933-1939 
~ Commercial Subjects—State of 
South Carolina—1937 
‘Commerce—State of Texas— 
1938 
Commerce—State of West Vir- 
ginia—1937 


The Managerial Revolution... 
(Continued from page 12) - 


6. Part of the earnings are devoted 
to educational activities to spread the 
idea of Production for Use instead 
of Production for Profit. 

7. The Cooperative takes no sides 
in matters of politics or religion. 


The strength and the promise of 
consumer cooperation are indicated 
by the support which it receives from 
all phases of American life. Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews have all 
endorsed the cooperative movement 
because they believe that the ideals 
and principles of this enterprise are 
in agreement with the principles of 
all great religions, and because they 
can see that the cooperatives are 
the great hope of the economic 
future. 


Naturally there are some who op- 
pose. Often this opposition develops 


because some people believe that co- 
operation is a menace to private en- 
terprise.. Actually the opposite is 
true. Private capitalism is stronger 
and healthier in Sweden than in any 
country in the world; and _ yet 
Sweden is the country where ‘he co- 
operatives have reached their ¢reatest 
growth. It is interesting to note that 
the Domestic Distribution epart- 
ment Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce does not op- 
pose consumer cooperatives alihough 
it naturally does believe that private 
business can do better than cooper- 
atives. 

In view of this promise for the 
future, any teacher who fails to indi- 


‘cate the economic possibilities for the 


consumer through cooperation is ig- 
noring the most vital section of this 
subject. 


Economic Background of Students 
(Continued from page 18) 


On the basis of the results given 
heretofore, it would be logical to sup- 
pose that business boys would be bet- 
ter equipped than business girls. This 
seems to be true; the A. M. of busi- 
ness boys was 53.69 while the A. M. 
of business girls was 51.38. How- 
ever, the difference was not statisti- 
cally significant. The A. M. of non- 
business boys was 3.83 higher than 
the A. M. of non-business girls. 
Weight could be attached to this, 
since the chances were 99.7 per cent 
that accident could not have been re- 
sponsible for the difference. 

A glance at the nine tables will 
show that in most cases the standard 
errors were very low, indicating that 
the means of other samples would 
hover pretty closely to the means of 
the samples taken. 


Conclusion 


It is possible to draw some rather 
definite conclusions from an exam- 
ination of this section of the Gary 
study : 

1. There is a high degree of. corre- 
lation between the size of the family 


income and the student’s ability to 
analyze and solve personal economic 
problems. Since the typical business 
student is from the low-income 


_ group, it behooves the business teach- 


er to pay particular attention to those 
basic economic generalizations which 
all people need, but which the low- 
income people urgently need. There 
is little. if any, correlation between 
the student’s I. Q. and his economic 
understanding. 

2. Boys have a better background 
in personal economics than’ girls. 
Since girls outnumber boys by about 
three to one in the usual business 
class, and since women spend about 
80 per cent of the national income, 
the business teacher is in a particu 
larly strategic position where the 
necessity for enlightenment is great- 
est. 

3. Business training seems to 
lessen the gap between boys and girls. 

4. Business training can improve 
the individual’s ability to manage his 
own personal economic affairs com: 
petently. 
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ILLVILLE High School, recog- 

nizing the need and importance 
of education for making a living in 
addition to education for good living, 
is one of New Jersey’s first com- 
munities to offer training in distribu- 
tive. occupations on a cooperative 
basis which meets the standards for 
reimbursement under the Federal 
George-Deen Act. 

Specific vocational training is a 
need of boys and girls which the high 
schools can and should meet so that 
youth may be trained to earn a re- 
spectable living in addition to living a 
contented life. It is the task of voca- 
tional education to prepare youth to 
earn a decent living and to live a 
happy life. Ability to earn a living, 
however, is pre-requisite to living a 
happy life. =~ 

In meeting the need for vocational 
traininy a number of schools offer 
courses in bookkeeping, shorthand 
and typing, and are satisfied that they 
are adequately meeting the vocational 
needs of youth and preparing them 
to seek satisfactory employment. 

Upon graduation, Johnny and 
Mary begin to seek office work of 
some type or another in line with the 
training each received, and find that 
conditions are not quite what they 
imagined they would be, and that the 
market for the skills which they have 
to offer is saturated with applicants. 


Training for Distributive Positions 


In too many instances the schools 
have not kept pace with employment 
opportunities, and have not provided 
training for the openings which are 
available to youth in modern business 
today. Not enough opportunity has 
been given the high school student to 
choose what he really likes or can 
do best. Too many pupils are trained 
for the wrong vocation. Enrollment 
figures show that about 56 per cent 
of the high school graduates are com- 
mercial graduates. From this it can 
be assumed that about 56 per cent of 
the high school graduates have some 
skill of one type or another. Now 
what has become of the high school 
graduates over the past five or six 
years? The pity of it is that surveys 
and follow-up studies of these gradu- 
ates show that very few people do the 
things for which they had been 
trained for four or more years in 
school. 

In connection with this last point, 
the argument is frequently made that 
the knowledges and skills gained will 
be helpful to them in any type of 
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Cooperative Distributive Education 


Comes to Millville 


by Murray Banks 


Coordinator of Distributive Education 
Millville Public Schools 
Millville, New Jersey 


position they get after graduation. 
The point is though, that if it is pos- 
sible to have them train for positions 
for which they are fit, and can get, 
why waste four years training for 
something else, especially when the 
same general skills and knowledges 
can be taught through the other pro- 
gram? 

It is unfortunate that in most 
schools the present educational pro- 
gram, especially the commercial pro- 
gram, does not seem to be geared to 
the demands of business and indus- 
try. Too much stress is given in the 
school to the relative merit of one 
type of work over that of another. 
I-ducators, guidance workers, and 


All signs seem to iidicate that 
there exist today more opportunities 
for initial employment, advancement, 
and success in the distributive occu- 
pations, than exist in the so-called 
“office occupations.” Merchandising 
and store work offer to the graduat- 
ing boy or girl who are of the right 
type, and who have been trained in 
this field, more opportunity to make 


a place for himself than does any 


other of a dozen occupations that one 


could name. 


It has been shown by repeated 
studies that more than half the stu- 
dents who take jobs upon graduation 


go into some type of distributive 


work. “It has been recognized, and 


“The development of poise, ability and skill in dealing with 
people is a major objective of ‘co-op’ training.” 


parents are too prone to direct boys 
and girls into what they deem to be 
the “better vocations.” 


Opportunities in Retail Selling 
Vocational opportunities in retail 


selling, merchandising, and the so-~ 


called distributive occupations have 
been overlooked by educators, pupils 
and parents. Because office and pro- 
fessional work has for various rea- 
sons been rated on a higher plane 
than store work, parents and families 
often object to their children’s en- 
rolling in a high school retail-selling 
course. This objection is more often 
an expression of social prejudice 
than an opinion reached after impar- 
tial study of all the factors. 


frequently acknowledged, that one of 
the most important functions of the 
school is to prepare the boys and 
girls “to do better what they will do 
anyway.” Particularly is this an all- 
important function of the commer- 
cial high school which aims to pre- 
pare its students for the positions 
they will hold in business when they 
leave school. 

Can any educator wiseiy shut his 
eyes to the fact that, while the greater 
proportion of his graduating students 
who get jobs are getting them in dis- 
tributive occupations, no training in 
this field is available to the youth of 
the school? Is any school, then, oper- 
ating in the best interests of its stu- 
dents and the community if it ne- 
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glects to contribute in some measure 
to a more adequate preparation of its 
students for work that will be avail- 
able to them and which they will 
seek ? 

In Millville, our program of co- 
operative part-time training in dis- 
tributive education was introduced 
on the premise that mere theoretical 
knowledge is not sufficient, and that 
theory and practice must be combined 
if learning is to be effective. 

Young people have rarely had 
enough social experiences to enable 
them to meet strangers easily, to win 
the liking of adults by their manner, 
to retain their poise under trying 
conditions, and to show consideration 
towards others. One of the major 
problems in our cooperative program, 
therefore, is to develop in students 
the social abilities they need to be 
successful in store work. The mer- 
chants of Millville, who cooperate in 
the program of distributive educa- 
tion, give the learner an opportunity 
to participate in the social relation- 
ships in which he needs to develop 
greater ability. We recognize that no 
amount of verbal descriptions, lec- 
tures, or textbook readings can take 
the place of store working experi- 
ences, with their accompanying social 
contacts and the stimulus they offer 
the student to improve his social 
abilities. 


Aims of the Cooperative 
_ Training Program 


It is our aim to make distributive 
education truly vocational and to 
actually equip interested Millville 
youth with the skills and knowledges 
which will function in a real way on 
a real job, and which will give the 
boys and girls an educational experi- 
ence that could not be matched by 
formalized classroom instruction 
alone. 

We have adopted the following 
principal objectives for our cooper- 
ative program as it affects both the 
pupil and the employer: 

1. The pupil is prepared for gain- 
ful work, given a business back- 
ground that should enable him to 
qualify for a position of responsibil- 
ity earlier, and is trained to success- 
fully meet and work with people. 

2. The pupil is made familiar with 
fundamental merchandise, with the 
sources of that merchandise, and he 
is given an appreciation of values 
that will make him not only a more 
intelligent and helpful salesman but 
also a better buyer of goods for per- 
sonal use. 

3. The pupil has an opportunity 
for genuine work experience at a 
wage, supplemented by school in- 
struction directly related to his im- 
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mediate task. He is brought face to 
face with actual business situations 
and given tools with which to cope 
with those situations. 

4. A further important objective 
is to teach young people to properly 
evaluate the social and economic posi- 
tion of the merchant and the sales- 
person. It is believed that if young 
people generally regard retailing as a 
worthy occupation, a better type of 
young person will be drawn into 
these professions, and business men 
will have more capable employees to 
advance to responsible positions. 


The George-Deen Act 


Congress in 1936 passed the 
George-Deen Act which was intro- 
duced to encourage education in the 
distributive field. This act provides 
for reimbursement to the States for 
two thirds of the cost of instruction 


“Can any educator wisely shut 
his eyes to the fact that, while the 
greater proportion of his graduat- 
ing students who get jobs are 
getting them in distributive occu- 
pations, no training in this field 
is available to the youth of the 
school? Is any school, then 
operating in the best interests 
of its students and the commu- 
nity... ?” 


in distributive education subjects, . 


when certain standards are main- 
tained in carrying out the instruction. 

Distributive education is federally 
defined as a type of training, specifi- 
cally vocational in nature, centering 
around skills, knowledges and _atti- 
tudes for those occupations which in- 
volve the distribution of goods and 
services. An employee is regarded as 
working in a distributive occupation 
if he is employed in an exchange 
which performs the functions neces- 
sary to distribute goods and services. 


Cooperative Program Most 
Effective 


It is believed that the most effective 
learning and training takes place un- 
der a cooperative form or apprentice- 
ship plan whereby the student re- 
ceives actual practice and experi- 
ences on the job, while receiving in- 
struction at school which is directly 
related to the work being done on the 
job. Federal funds are provided to 
encourage communities to introduce 
a cooperative training program. This 
program is based on the premise that 
since our prosperity depends not 
alone upon the manufacture of prod- 
ucts, but also on the successful dis- 
tribution of those products by well- 
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qualified people, it becomes necessary 
that we study means of developi 
in our retailing students those quali- 
fications which will make them eff- 
cient workers. They will then be pre- 
pared to do a job which will benefit 
the customer, the employer, and 
themselves. 

Even if such encouragement in the 
form of federal funds and aid were 
not available, a community could not 
afford to overlook the values which 
accrue from a cooperative plan. 
When it is possible to secure the co- 
operation of local merchants, a real 
tie-up between business lite and 
school can be made, and reta:! train- 
ing becomes enriched, more e ‘fective 
and functional. 

Through a cooperative plan, stu- 
dents get an opportunity to apply 
what they learn to life situations, 
They have the satisfaction 0! proy- 
ing the efficacy of selling procedures 
and other techniques learned at 
school. They get the ‘‘feel’” 0! work- 
ing as a part of an intricate ma- 
chine, the well-organized reiail es- 
tablishment, and when they have 
completed the course, they can more 
quickly become successful, «epend- 
able employees. 

It is possible when the school 
supervisors and the employers work 
in complete understanding, and for 
mutual good, that young “cooper- 
atives” may be started soundly in 
business at a time when many other 
young people are looking for a first 
job. A school system alone, no mat- 
ter how willing or efficient, cannot 
accomplish the task. It requires the 
staunch and close cooperation of the 
community employers. Any work- 
study plan or agreement between 
education and business must be based 
on business efficiency and mutual un- 


derstanding. 


Advantages to the Merchant 


From the merchant’s standpoint 
there are many advantages which he 
personally derives from such a pro 
gram. They may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows: * 


Personnel Advantages 


1. There is a constant and syste 
matic infusion of desirable beginners 
into the store personnel. 

2. The enrollees receive the spe 
cific training desired by the mer- 
chants. 

3. The employees enjoy the assist- 
ance of teacher advice and guidance 
of trainees through try-out courses 
and placement. 


1 Haas, Kenneth B. Distributive Education, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1941, 
page 54. 
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4, The trainees are placed in job 
training at an age when they learn 
most easily. 

5. The store gets better-trained 
workers, since the school gives the 
related subjects of salesmanship, 
English, mathematics, science, art, 
economics, and the like. 


Economic Advantages 


1. The school assumes the burden 
of training, thus relieving the store 
of training problems and expense. 

2. The school furnishes a trained 
group of extra employees for special 
events, as well as for permanent em- 
ployment. 

3. The school training regrades the 
educational level of store occupa- 
tions, and thereby attracts a better 
type of employee. 

The merchants of Millville have 
enthusiastically received the cooper- 
ative training program which the 
school has introduced this year, and 
have expressed the feeling without 
exception, that there was a real need 
for this type of training. Although 
we have just begun, the advantages 
of the training are already being 
praised by merchants, parents and 
students alike. 

Earnest B. Lawton, Personnel Di- 
rector of Macy’s, speaking for busi- 
ness on the cooperative plan as it 
operates in New York City has the 
following interesting statement to 
make : 

“Although we have been cooperat- 
ing with the New York City Public 
School system for over twenty years 
in the cooperative movement with 
mutual advantage, it was not until 
about five years ago that we realized 
the possibilities in this program. 

“The intelligent interest of the 
school system in business problems 
which will face young people after 
graduation has resulted in the devel- 
opment of a practical training pro- 
gram without any sacrifice of aca- 
demic ideals. The proof ‘of the ef- 
fectiveness of this program and of 
the above statement lies in the fact 
that each year we gladly absorb into 
full-time jobs a high percentage of 
the graduating class who have been 
with us on a part-time cooperative 
basis. The total cooperative group 
normally numbers approximately 275. 
Last June out of a graduating class 
of 97 we placed in regular employ- 
ment 56, 

_ “As we have developed the appren- 
tice program of anticipating ambi- 
tions and developing potentialities, 
the cooperative program greatly aids 
us in picking young people whose po- 
tentialities will develop along with 
their years and ambitions so that we 
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avoid having employees come to a 
stop. By picking young people in the 
impressionable stage, we are able to 
establish business-like habits early. 
“No program of this sort could 
work effectively without sufficient 
understanding on the part of busi- 
ness and the schools to be willing to 
continually make the little adjust- 
ments that are necessary to make 
such a program work. Perhaps the 
greatest advantage of this program 
if it is carried on graciously by the 
coordinator of the schools, is that it 
offers a check upon business and the 
proper handling of people. Since the 


Shorthand on 


store as well as the school is part of 
the economic life and social life of 
the whole community, whatever is 
right for society should be worked 
toward as a joint goal by both school 
and business.” 

In our program of cooperative 
education in Millville, we believe that 
in addition to a diploma at gradua- 
tion, the “co-op” student can leave 
the school equipped to face his pros- 
pective employer with the confidence 
and ability that comes only with ade- 
quate training and work experience, 
successfully combined and_ coor- 
dinated. 


the Carpet Again 


" (Continued from page 7) 


We would even go so far as to 
eliminate those sloppy, weak-kneed, 
pass-’em-all subjects which now do 
so much to make the high school a 
mere playground. If subjects like 
shorthand are not available even the 
academic subjects are more useful. 
They at least offer something tan- 
gible. Shorthand universally taught 
is not the or even a solution to the 
problems of our sick world, but at 
least it is a subject indispensible for 
some; valuable to many ; and of pos- 
sible use to all. It does have stand- 


ards, has a well organized body of 
subject matter, and a well qualified 
corps of teachers. Until we have 
some better basis for curtailing en- 
rollment in shorthand than pseudo- 
science, quasi- philosophy, or just 
plain “aginedness” we must let the 
students decide. We know what the 
answer of these shrewd, practical- 
minded young people will be. They 
give it by the hundreds of thousands 
every term in their continued enroll- 
ment in secretarial subjects. 


Prize Winning Design 


by Cecile T. Noel 
Nashau, New Hampshire 


This design, ‘‘Afternoon Tea’’ was 
awarded first prize in the First Open 
Artyping Contest conducted last year 
for stenographers, typists, teachers and 
the general public. It is an outline 
type of design whose most frequent 
character is the apostrophe; other let- 
ters and characters are the period, the 
underscore, the diagonal and lower 
case o and x. To get characters close 
to each other, the carriage was con- 
trolled and the variable spacer was 
used. 

Other entries in this contest and in 
the Third Annual International Art 
Typing Contest for student typists will 
appear in later issues of THE JOUR- 
NAL. The contests are conducted by 
Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


might better offer some vocational 


and some personal-use bookkeeping 
for all during the first year. The 
parents should not resent such a plan 
of selection if it is properly carried 
on. In the school where the writer 
teaches, such work has been carried 
on for four years with very little in- 
terference by the parents. If the par- 
ent so insists, his child should be al- 
lowed to take the course on his own 
responsibility, pass or fail. 

The third reason against the plan. 
that mistakes in selection will be 
made, must be accepted as true. But 
these mistakes can, for the most part. 
be corrected. It has been and still 
can be administratively possible to 
transfer students from one book- 
keeping section to the other by trans- 
ferring them also in an English or 
commercial geography class, both of 
which subjects most commercial 
sophomores would probably be tak- 
ing. By this is meant, if a student is 
doing excellent work in personal and 
clerical bookkeeping after, let us say, 
eight weeks, he would be transferred 
to vocational bookkeeping by trans- 
ferring him also in English and com- 
mercial geography. Likewise. a pupil 
accepted into vocational bookkeeping 
but doing failing work after the same 
period would be transferred to per- 
sonal and clerical bookkeeping. If 
the first year of bookkeeping were 
offered in the junior year most stu- 
dents would be taking English and 
history or some other subiect that 
might be required and could be used 
in the transfer of vocational and 
clerical bookkeeping students. This 
should be possible in schools of over 
three hundred students and might be 
nossible in smaller schools. Of course, 
the transfer would be greatly simpli- 
fied if the two different classes in 
bookkeeping could be offered in the 
same period. 

Thus, opposed to the advantages of 
stronger and better guidance, the 
benefits of homogeneous grouping 
and the reduction of failures are 
found the arguments that the plan is 
undemocratic, has the disadvantages 
of homogeneous grouping and _ in- 
volves mistakes in selection. It is not 
undemocratic in that the pupils will 
not be told definitely that they cannot 
under any circumstances elect voca- 
tional bookkeeping but rather will be 
advised not to do so; the disadvan- 
tages of homogeneous grouping are 
weak when compared with the ad- 
vantages of that principle: and most 
of the mistakes made in selection can 
be corrected. 
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Vocstional Bookkeeping A ‘‘PERFECT’’ TEACHERS’ 
by David E. Johnson 


ASSOCIATION 


New Trier Township High Schoo! 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Johnson’s summation of the Trials and Tribulations of an 
Association President is based on actual experience as director of twenty meeting; 
and conventions while chairman of the Chicago Area Business Education Directors 
Association, the Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association and the Public 
Schools Division of the former National Commercial Teachers Federation. He is q 
present head of the Illinois Business Education Association and newly-elected 


second vice-president of the N.B.T.A. 


AS soon as the new president returned 
home from the meeting which had 
elected him, he went to work on plans for 
next year’s program. He wrote to the re- 
tiring officers for copies of the member- 
ship list, financial statement and other 
records and arranged these in systematic 
fashion for convenient reference. While 
his stenographer was addressing an 
envelope to each member, he began work- 
ing on a list of questions to send out. 
The vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
were asked for advice and co-operation 
and responded wholeheartedly. 

The purpose of the questions was to 
discover what professional problems and 
subjects the majority of members would 
prefer to have discussed at the next meet- 
ing; what speakers they would like to 
hear; what tours they might wish to take; 
and what breakfasts, luncheons, or dinners 
they would attend if scheduled. The 
questionnaires were arranged in lists of 
possibilities for easy checking and many 
blank spaces for additional suggestions 
and comments were provided. Members 
were urged to express themselves frankly 
and to be sure to tell about any new 
teaching techniques they or their associates 
had discovered, original motivating de- 
vices they had developed or seen, and 
labor-saving record-keeping methods they 
had adopted. Also they were asked to 
name the originators of these new ideas 
and to rate them as to speaking ability 
and _ personality. 

Many months before the date set for 
the next meeting several copies of these 
questionnaires were mailed to each mem- 
ber with the suggestion that extra copies 


be given to any prospective members who . 


could be reached. Recipients were urged 
to fill in and mail their answers promptly. 


The response was fully one hundred 
per cent. Suggestions were numerous 
and valuable. Interest was keen to the 
point of enthusiasm. When all responses 
had been tabulated, the program was made 
up as desired by a majority of the mem- 
bers and copies were mailed not only to 
those who had responded but to all other 
schools where prospective members might 
be teaching. Membership blanks and full 
details about hotel accommodations and 
rail and automobile routes were included. 
As soon as returns began to come in, 
committees were appointed in the larger 
cities to campaign for members and to 
urge attendance at the meeting. 

The day of the convention arrived. At- 
tendance was the largest in the history of 
the association. (Very few came late 
and only for reasons that were quite un- 
avoidable.) The program went through 
without a flaw. The speakers were in- 
spiring, the panels brilliant, and the dis- 
cussions prolonged, illuminating and to 
the point. When the final adjournment 
was passed, many expressed regret that 
the session could not continue one more 
day, and all went home delighted with the 


experience and resolving surely to attend 
the next year’s meeting. All who had 
been present carried away much dupli- 
cated material furnished by the speakers 
and literature, samples, souvenirs, books 
and materials donated by or purchased 
from exhibitors. Discussions of questions 
brought up at the meetings continued 
among those who traveled home together 
by car, bus or train. 

The most important result of the con- 
vention was that the pupils of the schools 
whose teachers had attended benefitted 
greatly. Subjects were now presented to 
them in more interesting fashion and 
more efficiently. New information was 
added and motivation devices introduced 
to increase the learning desire. In many 
cases the efficiency of the entire school 
was improved as all teachers responded 
to suggestions from the few who had at- 
tended the meetings. 

“What is the name of this teachers’ as- 
sociation, and where and when does it 
meet ?”, I can hear many of you asking. 
Frankly, I don’t know. I wish I did, as 
I should like to become a member, too. 

Why can’t we have such associations? 
I think I can answer that question. The 
sentence in the above description that 
more than any other makes it pure fiction 
is the italicized one—“The response was 
fully one hundred per cent”. Assuming 
that a chairman of an association would 
do all the things described and do them 
well, what co-operation and _ response 
would he get? From my experience in 
conducting twenty meetings of commercial 
teachers, and trying in every way possible 
to get co-operation and responses, I should 
say that 10 per cent is really good. Re- 
sponses have been as low as 2 per cent. 

Perhaps convention programs are often 
not good enough to arouse great interest 
among teachers. Speakers who have bril- 
liant ideas and who can present them 
briefly and entertainingly are rare. Those 
not in the teaching profession will appear, 
as a rule, only if well paid. Teachers 
are reluctant to pay high dues so that 
such speakers can be engaged. But many 
teachers have good ideas which _ they 
can present in interesting fashion 
appear either handsome or pretty on the 
stage (depending on sex). It is impos 
sible for the chairman of a meeting to 
know where all such talented ones can 
be found. They may be too modest to 
reveal themselves and one one else “toots 
for them. That is where co-operation 1s 
needed as well as for all other essentials 
of good conventions. 

One hundred per cent co-operation of 
all the members of any organization 15 
bound to make it highly successful. A 
teacher who goes away from a convention 
grumbling about the dullness of the pro- 
gram and the shallowness of the speakers 
should ask himself the question, “What 
did I do to make the meetings better 
besides attending and paying the dues? 
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COMMERCIAL LAW 


SECTION I—TRUE-FALSE TEST 


The signature of the individual to an 
agreement he fails to read binds him 
to a valid contract. (7) 

A minor who carelessiy wrecks his fa- 

ther’s car is liable for damages. (F) 

3, Contracts for personal services may 
be assigned. (4) : 

4, Infants make contracts at the risk of 
the seller. (7) 

5, Failure to keep a sociai engagement is 
a breach of contract. (/') 

6. The infant is liable on his contract for 
room rent while attending college. (7) 

7,A convict can make an enforceable 
contract. (F) 

8. Acceptance of a radio offer within 30 
days constitutes a valid contract. (/) 

9A check for one hundred dollars 
($100.00) in payment of a debt is legal 
tender. 

10. An oral contract made by a salesman 
to spend two weeks in each state of 
the union is unenforceable. (F) 

11. A contract for the sale of a painting 
is irrevocable by the offerer. (T) 

12. Groceries purchased on credit create 
an implied contract. (T) 

13. The legal rate of interest often ex- 
ceeds the contract rate of interest. (F) 

14. A formal contract may be executed on 
the back of an envelope. (T) 

15. An oral contract with marviage as the 
consideration is legally binding. (F) 

16. The monopoly granted the gas and 
light company is a reasonable agree- 
ment in restraint of trade. (T) 

17. A contract for the sale of land should 
be in writing. (T) 

18. The Statute of Limitations is devised 
to protect the debtor as well as the 
creditor. (T) 

19. An offer by telegraph should legally 
be accepted by return mail. (F. 

20. Courts of justice decide what is ade- 
quate consideration in a contract. (/) 

21. The seller who misrepresents his 
goods by exaggerated opinions is 
guilty of fraud. (F) 

22. The creditor accepts from the bank- 
rupt merchant a smaller sum in pay- 
ment for a larger amount due. (7) 

23. A church pledge contains the essen- 
tials of a valid contract. (F) 

24. A unilateral mistake as to the subject- 

. matter makes the contract void. (F) 

2. It takes a third party to complete an 
assignment. (7) 

26. The state is a disinterested party to a 
breach of contract. (T)- 

27. An insane person may disaffirm his 

fm contract upon regaining sanity. 


rm 


28. A physician may compel his patient to 
submit to a serious operation. (F) 
29, A latent defect will create a material 

misrepresentation. (7) 
30. Civil action for collection may be 
brought against the loser of a football 
game wager. 
It is contrary to public policy to com- 
promise on the amount of an obliga- 
tion in dispute. (F) 
32. A promise of a reward for saving the 
life of an elderly man is voidable. (T) 
33. The legal rights of a married woman 
to contract are increasing. 
H. A licensed dentist may practice medi- 
cine in communities without the serv- 
Ices Of a physician. (F) 
Executory contracts made by infants 
are voidable. (T 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST ON CONTRACTS 


ur 


13. 


14. 


16. 


. Bribing a public official is: 


by S. J. Turille 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


SECTION 1I—MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 


. A competent party must be (1) a 


naturalized citizen, (2) a graduate of 
a high school, (5) a taxpayer, (4) a 
person ot legal age. (4) 


. Lhe infant is liable on his contract 


when he purchases (1) a winter hat, 
(2) a pair of ice shoes, (3) a light 
topcoat, (4) a raccoon coat. (1) 


. A valid offer is made through (1) 


circular letters, (2) catalog price-lists, 
(3) newspaper advertisements, (4) 
sale auctioneers. (3) 


. An agreement for the sale of a set of 


books, which unknown to both parties 
have been destroyed is a (1) valid 
contract, (2) genuine assent, (3) void 
mistake, (4) voidable obligation. . (3) 


. Good consideration is supported by 


(1) money payment, (2) moral obli- 
gation, (3) legal promise, (4) service 
pledge. (2) 


. A contract to do work on Sunday is 


legal if it is to (1) haul ashes, (2) 
clean clothes, (3) collect bills, (4) 
pull teeth. (4) 


. A defrauded party should (1) bring 


suit for damages, (2) rescind the con- 
tract, (3) have the seller arrested, 
(4) cease to negotiate. (1) 

Parole evidence is (1) oral, (2) writ- 
ten, (3) under seal, (4) implied. (J) 


. A written contract must contain (1) 


witnessed signatures, (2) place of per- 
formance, (3) a formal seal, (4) 
money consideration. (2) 

(1) a 


civil offense, (2) in restraint in trade, 
(3) a wagering agreement, (4) con- 
trary to public policy. (4) 

A merchant’s promise to reward a po- 
liceman for capturing a thief who has 
just robbed him lacks (1) agreement, 
(2) competent parties, (3) considera- 
tion, (4) legal subject-matter. (3) 


. The existence of fraud will depend on 


(1) silence about a material fact, 
(2) condition of the article sold, (3) 
degree of boasting used, (4) refusal 
to disclose hidden defects. (4) 

The Statute of Frauds requires that 
written evidence accompany a contract 
where (1) the contract can be com- 
pleted within one year, (2) one agrees 
to pay the debts of another, (3) there 
is a danger of fraud (4) a mutual 
agreement to marry occurs. (2) 

An unauthorized alteration discharg- 
ing the contract occurs when (1) the 
date on a check is moved ahead by 
erasing, (2) the address of the maker 
is written in by the holder, (3) the 
amount due is increased by inserting 
a figure, (4) the words “in legal 


tender” are written below the name of- 


the bank. (3) 


. A contractor is excused from liability 


on his contractual obligations to bu'ld 
a house when (1) he contracts a cold 
and becomes ill with pneumonia, (2) 
lightning strikes the partially-complet- 
ed house and destroys it, (3) a rail- 
road strike prevents cement from 
reaching his warehouse, (4) a heavy 
storm ties up transport facilities. (1) 
An offer made by mail becomes ef- 
fective as soon as (1) the letter is de- 
livered to the offeree, (2) it has been 
deposited in the mail box, (3) the of- 
feror has read the offer, (4) an ac- 
ceptance has been mailed. (2) 
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17. When Pickett telephones Hiett offer- 


ing to sell him a house giving Hiett 
ten days to accept, there is a legal 
understanding that (1) Pickett has 
tne right to withdraw his otter te 
second day, (2) Hiett will either ac- 
cept or reject the orter on the third 
day, (3) Pickett and Hiett will-each 
wait three days betore acting, (4) 
both men are to meet on the third 
day to make a final decision. (1) 
Contracting with an intoxicated indi- 
vidual is (1) illegal, (2) enforceable, 
(3) valid, (4) voidable. (4) 

An entire contract is divisible when 
the terms reveal that (1) the subject- 
matter is illegal, (2) there exists sev- 
eral promises and considerations, (3) 
two or more things are being co.ract- 
ed for, (4) part of the agreement can 
be completed now and part later. (2) 
‘the third party to a contract optains 
(1) the same rights as the offeror and 
otteree, (2) a legal promise trom the 
two parties to pay, (3) permission to 
bring suit agaimst one o1 the con- 
tracting parties, (4) a guarantee that 
collection can be made without inter- 
1erence trom either party. (3) 


SECTION III—COMPLETION TEST 


. An acceptance that modifies the orig- 


inal offer is a (counteroffer). 


. A person who has been legally injured 


without suffering actual loss can col- 
lect (nominal damages). 


. The substitution of a new party for an 


old one in a contract is a (novation) 


. The use of force to influence the in- 


dividual in accepting a proposition is 
known as (duress). 

A contract under seal must be certified 
to by the (notary public). 


. The paity to an agreement who is 


without legal rights is also free from 
any (/tabutty). 


. When the other party takes advantage 


of a unilateral mistake it makes the 
contract (voidable). 

The intent to deceive will be de- 
termined by the court from the (cir- 
cumstances). 

A person who buys goods without re- 
lying on the false representations made 
to him is prohibited from charging the 
seller with (fraud) 


. The principal essential lacking in a 


contract for the sale of adulterated 
foods is (subject-matter). 


. When you eat a meal in a restaurant 


which you did not order, an agree- 
ment has been created by (conduct). 


. A contract which has been fully per- 


formed is said to be (executed ). 


. A person charging more interest on 


a loan than the law allows has com- 
mitted (usury). 


. A contract cancelled by common con- 


sent before completion is terminated 
by (mutual assent). 


. Where an innocent misrepresentation 


causes an injustice, the injured party 
can obtain relief in a court of 
(equity). 


. Upon reaching his majority, the ex- 


ecutory contract made by the infant 
must be (ratified or disaffirmed). 


. A promise to pay a witness to refrain 


from testifying is (illegal). 
high school _ student 
makes a contract at least (daily). 


. An agreement to exchange gifts is 


voidable as lacking (consideration). 


. The recovery of anything paid on an 


illegal agreement is legally (unen- 
forceable). 
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FILM. 
BUSINESS TEACHER 


Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, evaluates two currently available films. 


Tricks of the Trade for Typists 


One reel, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed by: 


The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


& 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 
Rental: $2.00 per day 
Transportation: Extra 


Running time: About twelve minutes 


Summary 


This film presents a number of 
practices which speed typing produc- 
tion. Many are familiar to most 
typing teachers ; a few may prove to 
be new. The first scene shows the 
use of a folded paper to get multiple 
carbons into the machine when sev- 
eral carbon copies are to be made. 
For convenience in handling, notched 
carbons, with the upper left corner 
cut on the diagonal, are shown. A 
method of chain-feeding envelopes 
behind the carbons is illustrated. 

When addressing envelopes, two 
envelopes are kept in the machine all 
the time. When many cards are to 
be typed, the film shows a method of 
folding a piece of paper and insert- 
ing it in the typewriter in such a way 
that it is possible to back-feed the 
cards into position for typing very 
quickly. A method of flipping cards 
from the front of the platen to the 
rear by a quick twist of the roller is 
very clearly shown. This trick is 
used for typing on both sides of 
cards and is not so easy as it looks. 
The wrong use of carbons is shown; 
then there is demonstrated a method 
of pulling out the letters while leav- 
ing all the carbons behind the roller. 
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Several of the above sequences are 
repeated. 

The correct method for typing on 
a stenographic notebook or catalog is 
shown. A method for folding, stuf- 
fing and sealing envelopes is shown. 


Evaluation 


The aims of. this film are to save 
time and money in the office and to 
develop the speed of typists so that 
they will be able to get better jobs. 
This film should be shown to more 
or less advanced typing classes. The 
vocabulary employed is simple and 
the practices shown are clearly dem- 
onstrated, the device of repetition 
being skillfully employed. The mat- 
ter shown in the film could be pre- 
sented by actual demonstration by 
the teacher. However, twenty-eight 
third term high school typing stu- 
dents declared that their teachers had 
not presented the tricks in the film. 
Students preferred to see the film 
more than once. Because of the great 
interest shown, this picture should 
serve as a very satisfactory motiva- 
tion for drill. It is interesting to 
note that the students, in general, did 
not care for the scenes showing the 
wrong methods. It is suggested that 
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it would be interesting to show this 
film in a _typewriting classroom, 
After showing some one practice, 
stop the projector and have the sty. 
dents attempt it on their own ma- 
chines. If necessary, the projector 
could be reversed and the scene re. 
shown until mastery was obtained, 


e@ 
A Money Making Industry 


One reel, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed by: 
The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau 
(address above) 

Rental: Free 
Transportation: Extra both ways 
Running time: About twelve minutes 
Grade placement: Junior business 
training ; economics 
Topic: Money 


Summary 


This picture represents a trip 
through the Royal Mint at Ottawa, 
Canada. After the exterior has been 
shown there are close-ups showing 
the guards and the regulations gov- 
erning the admission of visitors. A 
pile of gold bullion worth $150,000 
is shown. The gold is melted in 
crucibles and poured into molds. The 
resulting bars are then stored and 
counted every day. Blanks are stamp- 
ed out of the bars. The machine 
shops where the dies are made are 
shown. 

Scenes follow showing the stamp- 
ing, milling, machining, and the auto- 
matic weighing of the coins, correct 
within one one-hundredth of a gram. 
Each individual coin is weighed sepa- 
rately, and discolored and _ spotted 


coins are rejected. These coins are 


also separately “rung” and two coins 
from each batch are selected for as- 
saying. The ceremony of the Trial 
of the Pyx when once each year the 
coinage is publicly tested by experts 
is shown. The scales used are ac- 


curate to one fifty-thousandth of a 


grain. The final scenes show a coin 
counting machine and weighing in 
bulk. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film is to show the 
processes involved in the manufac- 
ture of coins, to show that money 1s 
accurate in weight and carefully 
safeguarded. Students have found 
this film an interesting introduction 
to the topic “Money” in business 
training and economics classes. It 
would be a good companion film to 
Know Your Money, reviewed in the 
December, 1941 issue of THE JoUR- 
NAL. 
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N.E.A. to Sponsor Legislative Program 


The executive committee of the NEA 
Legislative Commission has formulated 
a legislative program to be submitted to 
the NE.\ Executive Committee for ap- 
proval. ‘he program consists of three 
items fo: which legislation will be sought 
by the mmission : 

(1) T) exempt teachers and school ad- 
ministra! rs from certain provisions of 
the Hate! Act. 

(2) ‘lo continue to promote the enact- 
ment of state legislation to provide actu- 
arily sound, adequate teacher retirement 
systems; to make possible, for states that 
do not ave teacher retirement systems, 
the inclsion of teachers, on an optional 
state-wie basis, under any extension of 
the Social Security Act to cover em- 
ployees of state and local governments; 
and to provide for the protection of exist- 
ing teacher retirement systems through 
exemption from inclusion under the So- 
cial Security Act, or by other necessary 
protecti\c provisions. 

(3) To obtain federal financial assist- 
ance to the states for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to lessen inequalities of 
educational opportunity among and within 
the states. The needs for federal funds 
are for general elementary and secondary 
schools, for schools in defense areas, for 
meeting federal court requirements re- 
specting salaries of Negro teachers, 
schools for children of migratory work- 
ers, schools for children of federal em- 
ployees residing on federal properties, and 
an educational program for persons 16 
years of age and over who have not at- 
tained a fourth-grade education (the 
minimum standard required under selec- 
tive service regulations). 

Tentative plans have been made for a 
vigorous campaign within the states for 
the support of this program. 


Enrollment Problems in High Schools 
and Junior Colleges 


Reduction in secondary school enroll- 
ments this fall has been followed by a dis- 
quieting dropping out of many of those 
who did enroll but now are leaving school 
‘or defense jobs. New York City schools 
feport a loss of 2,000 students since Sep- 
tember, Philadelphia 1,400, and other 
cities corresponding numbers. In many 
Places it is comparatively easy for a 
youngster with some high school training 
fo step into a job paying from $15 to $25 
a week, either in factories or in cffices. In 
New York, for example, classified adver- 
lisements begging for BOYS, BOYS, 

ZS, may be found by the column. — 

€ implications of this trend away 
fom advanced schooling are considered 

many educators to be of the utmost 
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importance in the nation’s whole educa- 
tional structure. For the boys and girls 
who leave school, eventual disappointment 
and loss of opportunity is predicted, once 
the defense emergency has passed. A new 
army of young unemployed, homeless 
wanderers similar to those of the early 
days of the depression, is not improbable 
in this view. On the other hand, many 
school administrators are relieved by the 
situation, which brings relief for the mo- 
ment in problems of crowded classrooms, 
overheavy teacher loads, and the like. 

However, according to Walter C. Eells, 
executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, the country’s 
abnormal situation caused by defense 
needs has not affected enrollment in the 
Nation’s 650 junior colleges as severely as 
had been expected. 

His study reveals that enrollments in 
public junior colleges show an average 
drop of only 10 per cent from those of 
last year, while in private junior colleges 
there has been a slight increase of less 
than 1 per cent. The change in public 
junior colleges may be explained by the 
fact that they are for the most part co- 
educational and therefore affected by the 
decrease in the enrollment of men, whereas 
many private junior colleges are women’s 
colleges. 

Of the public institutions, only 29 re- 
ported an increase, 19 no change, and 139 
a decrease. Replies ranged from an in- 
crease of 40 per cent to a decrease of the 
same amount. Of the private institutions, 
73 reported an increase, 56 no change, and 
71 a decrease. Replies ranged from an 
increase of 60 per cent to a decrease of 
50 per cent. 

Several institutions which have evening 
as well as day work report a falling off 
in the full-time day enrollment but this is 
more than made up by the marked in- 
crease in evening enrollment on the part 
of young men now employed in defense 
industries during the day. 

An interesting change in emphasis of 
studies preferred by students is also seen 
in the replies. Technical, scientific, and 
short business courses are in great de- 
mand. 


N.Y.A, Bulletin Available 


Suggestions for Teachers of Classes 
for Youth Employed in Business Educa- 
tion on N.Y.A. Work Projects, is the title 
of a new duplicated bulletin available on 
request, without charge, from the Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

The purpose of the bulletin is (1) to 
acquaint teachers and school adminis- 
trators with the program of business-edu- 
cation for youth employed on N.Y.A. 
work projects and (2) to indicate the 
kind of business education best suited to 
N.Y.A. workers. 


Junior College Requirements 


A chart showing the accreditation re- 
quirements for junior colleges coming un- 
der thirty-eight national, regional, and 
state agencies responsible for the accredi- 
tation of over 500 junior colleges has been 
published by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The chart measures 
twenty-four by thirty-eight inches and is 
intended to be hung on a wall where it 
may be consulted conveniently. It was 
prepared by Walter Crosby Eells, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. 

Information which may be obtained by 
a glance at the chart covers the following 
areas: admission requirements; regula- 
tions pertaining to the faculties; minimum 
enrollments; maximum class sizes; stu- 
dent programs; graduation requirements; 
degree recognition; library standards; 
data on curricula; viewpoints; plants; 
length of year; student activities ; finance ; 
personnel organization; and “miscellane- 
ous.” Copies may be obtained at fifty 
cents each or at thirty-five cents each in 
lots of five or more. Address orders to 
the Association, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Federal Services Explained 


The United States Government Manual, 
1941, provides comprehensive information 
regarding federal services and officials, 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 75c. 


Business Educators to Confer 
on Federal Planning 


Ways and means of utilizing the services 
of the Business Education Service of the 
United States Office of Education to meet 
today’s and tomorrow’s business problems 
will be dealt with specifically at a confer- 
ence of business educators next July at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In announcing the conference Dr. Ham- 
den L. Forkner stated: 

“Leadership of an unusually strong 
character is needed today to make certain 
that business education fulfills its function 
in the preparation of distributive and of- 
fice workers. The period of readjustment 
which will follow when the war is over 
will require most careful and farsighted 
planning. Those in places of leadership 
will, of necessity, have to carry the burden 
of preparing an educational program to 
satisfy the needs which will arise after 
the war is over. 

“In an effort to deal with these prob- 
lems intelligently and on a sound basis, it 
seems desirable to get as many of the 
leaders together as possible for a general 
discussion and to lay plans for the present 
and future, and to devise ways and means 
of putting these plans into operation.” ° 

For further information write to Dr. 
Forkner at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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MAKCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a_ 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are dep d 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 


The Textbook Outlook 


Rumors of impending shortages in all 
sorts of materials are flying about these 
days. Some are undeniably true; some 
have little or no foundation. 

Numerous enquiries have been made 
concerning the possibility of a shortage 
of book paper. Instances have been re- 
ported of some school executives who, 
hearing that new textbooks might be hard 
to procure in 1942, have had expensive 
repairs made on old books at a cost ap- 
proaching the price of new editions of the 
same books, 

Schoolmen will be glad to learn that the 
outlook at the present moment appears to 
include no threat of a paper shortage 
which will prevent the manufacture of all 
new textbooks required to meet the needs 
of this country for the next year. 

Leon Henderson, Federal Price Admin- 
istrator, in an address delivered at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on November 13, 1941, 
before the Association of Advertisers and 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies said: 


“According to present data the sup- 
plies of newsprint and book paper 
appear adequate for the next year in 
spite of the fact that defense activ- 
ities are consuming about 20% of the 
nation’s output. . . . Unfortunately, 
uninformed reports of a great paper 
shortage have tended to create a tight 
delivery situation on many kinds of 
paper and it is.our information there 
exists rather extensive hoarding by 
some users. This condition has tend- 
ed to magnify whatever shortage may 
exist and were it not for this fear 
it is our belief that supplies of paper 
at this time would be fairly adequate 
for practically all users.” 


Mr. Henderson’s analysis of the situa- 
tion is confirmed by the bulletin issued 
recently by the S. D. Warren Co., one of 
the largest manufacturers of paper in the 
United States. The bulletin states: 


“The Government estimates that in 
1942 it will require not more than 9 
per cent of the capacity of book paper 
manufacturers.” (The rest of the 
‘20%’ that Mr. Henderson cites ap- 
parently applies to newsprint.) 

“The present capacity of the book 
paper industry has never been con- 
sumed in any one year. 

“The orders for paper in 1940 rep- 
resented only 77 per cent of the book 
paper capacity. 1940 was not a de- 


pression year. American business op- 
erated advantageously in 1940. There 
was no restriction on the consump- 
tion of paper in 1940, yet the demand 
represented only 77 per cent of the 
available productive capacity. 

“If the Government will require 
only 9 per cent of the capacity of the 
book paper industry in 1942, the com- 
mercial users of book paper will be 
able to secure 91 per cent of capacity 
production, which is an increase of 
14 per cent above 1940 orders for 
commercial use.” 


All this does not mean that no changes 
will occur in the textbook situation. Some 
changes have already been noted. There 
is a scarcity of bleaching materials which 
undoubtedly means that book papers will 
not be as white as they have been. Rising 
labor and material costs have resulted in 
price increases of many textbooks. «-Mr, 
J. R. Tiffany, general counsel of the 
Book Manufacturers Institute, states that 
within the past few years the cost of 
making a book has increased at least 
35%; binder’s board has increased 40% 
in the past year, cloth 25% and thread 
30%, but actual increases in prices of 
books to consumers have not approached 
anything like these figures. 

The wise school executive, even though 
he may feel asurance that he can get new 
books in 1942 to fill all his textbook 
needs, will not delay too long in ordering 
what books he needs lest conditions not 
now predictable bring about a less favor- 
able picture later on. 


A Suggestion to Associations 
To the Officers of the Various 
Business Education Professional 
Organizations: 


Many of our associates in the business 
education teaching profession have been 
serving or may soon be called to serve 
with our military forces. Most of these 
persons have to make emergency adjust- 
ments in their personal financial budgets 
and find it necessary to suspend their 
membership in local, State, regional, and 
national professional organizations. 

Would it not be a considerate and pro- 
fessional action on our part to make it 
possible for these persons to keep in touch 
with our activities by maintaining them on 
our membership rolls “for the duration”? 
—N BE. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE: 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
April 2, 3 and 4 
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TION 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

Illinois Business Education Association 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Trair:ing Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso: 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


President Vice-President 
Hamden L, Forkner P. O. Selby 


Helen Reynolds 


New York 


State Teachers College 
New York, Greeley, Colorado 


New York, Kirksville, Missour’ 


Secretary Treasurer 
A. 0. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with = groups of educators on projects involving busi- 
ness education. 


. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 tc 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL. 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
re collected only from the associations as such. Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


By Hamden 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
held its winter meeting in Chicago on De- 
cember 29. The following problems were 
discussed : 

The Treasurer’s report for September 
1, 1940 to September 1, 1941 was re- 
ceived, a copy of which appears on this 
page. It was pointed out that the income 
from memberships was appreciably more 
than anticipated, which indicates the gen- 
eral acceptance on the part of business 
education organizations of the work of 
the Council. The Treasurer also repor ed 
that since September 1, 1941, $200 had 
been received from memberships. 

The. Publications Committee reports 
that they are working now on plans for 
a yearbook to be published jointly with 
the National Association for the Study of 
Education. If this project is carried 
through, this yezrbook will become one 
of the long series which the National As- 
sociation has sponsored over the past 
number of years. 

The Board adopted the budget for the 
year September 1, 1941 to August 31, 
1942, which is the same as for the past 
year as it appears in the accompanying 
Treasurer’s Report. 

A report from Professor Nichols, chair- 
man of the policies committee, was pre- 
sented to the Board. The various mem- 
bers of the Board were asked to indicate 
which of the policies they would care to 
undertake during the comine year. 

The President reported that the com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Nichols. 
Professor Lomax, and himself, called 
upon the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington to discuss ways and means 


by which the Council might more effec- 


tively work through that office in further- 
ing business education. The Board ap- 
proved the recommendation of the com- 
mittee to cooperate with the U. S. Office 
of Education in the publication of a bvl- 
letin on the organization and administra- 
tion of business education on local, state, 
and national levels. This bulletin will be 
prepared by a joint committee of the 
Council and the Federal office and will 
be published under the U. S. Office of 
Education title with a statement that it 
was done in cooperation with the National 
Council for Business Education. 

The President reported on the Future 
Business Leaders of America organiza- 
tion, indicating that three states have 
taken an aggressive leadership in_ this 
organization, namely, Tennessee, Towa, 
and Missouri. Professor Havnes_ re- 
ported that he had between fiftv and 
seventy-five chapters organized and that 
his institution was sponsoring a meeting 
of all business education students at the 
University of Tennessee in the spring. 
The Board approved the activities of the 
President in the development of this or- 
ganization and instructed him to perfect 
the organization and promote it in what- 
ever way seemed desirable. 

A report on the National Clerical A‘il- 
ity Testing program was given, and the 
President was instructed to draw up for 
approval by the Board a contract for the 
administration of these tests. 


Election to the Administrative Board of 
the National Council 


At this time each member associat‘on is 
requested to nominate six persons for 
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L. Forkner, President of 


membership on the Board of the National 
Council to replace six who will retire on 
September 1. These nominations should 
take into account the fact that it is im- 
portant to nominate those who are likely 
to be able to attend the meetings of the 
Council, inasmuch as funds are not avail- 
able for bringing the Council together. 
Those who are to retire from the Council 
this year are: P. O. Selby, M. E. Stude- 
baker, R. G. Walters, McKee Fisk, L. A. 
Rice, A. J. Lawrence. 

The constitution does not permit one to 
succeed himself on the Board. 


National Clerical Ability Test Service 
April 28-30, 1942 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, has 
arranged with the Educational Research 
Corporation of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
for the management of this Test Service. 


This organization is especially well quali- ° 


fied for the task, not only because it has 
been handling research projects in this 


the Council 


fidld for the past three years, but also 
because its president, F. G. Nichols, and 
its secretary, P. J. Rulon, have been iden. 
tified with this test program since its jp- 
ception, The personnel of this Corpora- 
tion and other information about it are 
given in the new bulletin for the Test 
Service. 


Owing to war conditions, dates for the 
National Clerical Ability Tests have been 
moved up to April 28-30. 

Now is the time to begin planning for 
a local Test Center for 1942. Sponsors of 
Centers already organized are working on 
the project and any teacher or employer 
or other person interested in oranizing 
a new Center should write for ‘he new 
bulletin about this Test Service, the an- 
nual report for 1941, and full details as 
to how to organize a Center. 


Sample copies of 1940 and 1°11 tests 
are still available. Send for price list on 
single copies, full sets and quaniities of 
either. Address: Educational esearch 
Corporation, 13 Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
September 1, 1940 to September 1, 1941 


Budget 
Receipts Estimate Actual Balances 
Balance, September 1, 1940................ $ 447.75 $ 447.75 
The Journal of Business Education 700.00 700.00 3 
Association Membership Dues............... 200.00 295.00 + $ 95.00 
Disbursements 
President’s Expenses * Y 152.68 — $ 97.32 
National Association of Junior Colleges............. 10.00 0.00 — 10.00 
American Council on Business Education............ 10.00 10.00 
287.75 738.24 + 450.49 
$1,347.75 $1,442.75 + $ 95.00 
* President’s exp ludes $40.00 for incorporation fees. 


The budget adopted for 1941-42 is the same as for the previous year, as shown above. 
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HEADS COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Leonard C. Page 


is serving his second term as chairman of the commercial section of the 
Maine Teachers Association. He held the office of vice-chairman of the 
group for the same length of time before being elected to his present office. 
A graduate of the Normal Training department of the. Bangor (Maine) 
School of Commerce, he is now working for his degree in commercial 
education at the University of Maine. After teaching for three years at 
Fort Fairfield High School, he went to Brewer High School where he 
coached athletics in addition to teaching typing. He has been head of 
the commercial department and a teacher of bookkeeping and salesman- 
ship for the past three years at the high school in Presque Isle, Maine. 


}. E. Silverthorn 


just transferred this year to the Will Rogers High School in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, from his position as head of the commerce department at the Ponca 
City (Oklahoma) High School. He holds his Bachelor's degree from Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, where he also received his Master's degree. Mr. 
Silverthorn is acting president of the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation and is a member of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, the N. E. A. Department of Business Education, Delta Pi Epsilon 
and Pi Omega Pi. He was a contributor for the 1941 Yearbook of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


Mrs. Clifford Froelich 


teaches commercial subjects at the Central High School in Fargo, North 
Dakota, under a newly-organized cooperative education program. Pre- 
vious to obtaining her present position, she was employed as a private 
secretary, first in an insurance office and later in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools in Fargo. She is a graduate of the University of North 
Dakota. Mrs. Froehlich was recently elected president of the commercial 
section of the North Dakota Education Association for the coming year. 
She is past-president of Pi Lambda Theta, national education sorority and 


a member of the National Education Association. 


Gale Watts 


has had extensive teaching experience in the high schools and business 
colleges of Ohio, having taught in the Circleville High School, Bliss Col- 
lege at Columkus, Hamilton High School, Portsmouth Inter-State Business 
College, and Shaw High School in East Cleveland. He is now teaching 
in the Portsmouth. High School. The present head of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, he formerly served as both vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer of that organization and as editor of its official 
publication, the Ohio Business Teacher. He is also a member of the 
Ohio Education Association and the National Business Teachers Associa- 


tion. 
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Lowell A. Decker 


is head of the department of business education and supervisor of dis- 
tributive education in the Rapid City (South Dakota) Public Schools. He 
is now serving for a second year as president of the South Dakota Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and is, in addition, state director for the 
NEA Department of Business Education and president of the Rushmore 
Hickory Stick (schoolmen's) Club. He is an immediate past-president of 
the Rapid City Teacher's Association and at one time served as district 
chairman of the Commercial Teachers Association in Nebraska, where 
he began his twelve-year teaching career. A graduate of Nebraska 
State Teachers College, he’s taking advanced work at Harvard University. 
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J. Murray Hill Elvin S. Eyster Ivan Chapman Lloyd V. Douglas Karl M. Maukert 
Secretary Executive Board Executive Board Executive Board Treasurer 


Paul A. Carlson Paul S. Lomax David E. Johnson 
First Vice-President President Second Vice-President 


Eleanor Skimin Clyde Kammerer E. O. Fenton . Herbert A. Tonne McKee Fisk 
Editor Chairman Chairman 
Business Education Public School Private Schoo's Chairman Editor 


Digest Department Department College Department 1942 Yearbook 


ABOVE ARE PICTURED THE NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICIALS OF THE NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AND BELOW, THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION BANQUET. 
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An estimated attendance of 1,100 veri- 
fied the success ot the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention, of the National Business 
Teachers Association in Chicago from its 
opening reception and dance on Monday, 
December 29 to the closing banquet on 
Wednesday evening. 

Nationally-known business educator Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the depart- 
ment of business education at New York 
University School of Education, was 
dected president of the association for 
the coming year. Formerly editor of THE 
JouRNAL OF Bustness Epucation for 
nine years, Dr. Lomax has headed many 
business education groups, including the 
National Council for Business Education, 
the NEA Department of Business Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Total N.B.T.A. membership at the pres- 
ent time is 2,800, according to membership 
director Ivan Mitchell, Western High 
School, Detroit, who anticipates a total 
enrollment for the year of well over 
3,000. 

The only major change in the program 
announced in the December issue of THE 
JournaL was the substitution of Garret 
L. Bergen, personnel manager of Marshail 
Field & Company, Chicago, for Rowland 
Allen, personnel director of L. S. Ayres 
& Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
change was necessary because Mr. Allen 
was called into government service. 

Round table and sectional meetings were 
carried out as previously announced and 
all enjoyed a large attendance. Credit for 
the meeting’s success is due, in large 
measure, to retiring president Elvin S. 
Eyster and the efficient local committee. 
“Seven cities extended invitations to the 
Executive Board for the 1942 convention. 
Detroit, Michigan was finally chosen as 
the meeting place, but no hotel has been 
selected, as yet. 

The new officers of the association, in 
addition to President Lomax, are: First 
vice-president, Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
second vice-president, David FE. 
Johnson, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois. Secretary J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green (Kentucky) Business Uni- 
versity and Treasurer Karl M. Maukert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh were 
both reelected to their positions. 

Retiring President Elvin S. Eyster be- 
came a member of the Executive Board, 
which is composed of Paul Moser of the 
Moser School in Chicago representing 
the. private schools department; Ivan 
Chapman of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, representing the public schools de- 
partment; Lloyd V. Douglas, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, represent- 
ing the college department; and Secre- 
lary Hill. President Lomax is the sixth 
member of the Board. 

Eleanor Skimin of Northern High 
School in Detroit will continue as editor- 
in-chief of the Business Education Digest 
and Dr. McKee Fisk of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina 
will be editor-in-chief of the Yearbook. 

Newly-elected officers of the three de- 
partments are: 

Public Schools Department: Chairman, Clyde 

mmerer, Central High School, Detroit; vice- 

rman, Edwin A. Forsman, Senior High 


School, Dubuque, Iowa; secretary, Ethel E. Rice, 
Neenah (Wisconsin) High School. 
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Private Schools Department: Chairman, E. O. 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines; vice-chairman, G. S. Stephens, Globe 
Business College, St. Paul, Minnesota; secretary, 
Mrs. Laura Puffer, Platt-Gard Business Uni- 
versity, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

College Department: Chairman, Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University; vice-chairman, 
Kermit Crawley, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; secretary, Audrey Tenney, University 
of Akron. 

Officers were also elected to head the 
various sections : 

Social-Business Round Table: Chairman, Ray 
G. Price, University of «Cincinnati; vice-chair- 
man, Hal F. Holt, Amarillo (Texas) Junior 
College; secretary, Mrs. Mary Hauser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Administrators’ Round Table: Chairman, Dr. 
Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; vice-chairman, E. W. Brooks, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illi- 
nois; secretary, Nora Stosz, North High School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


N. A. 


Members of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and from 
Canada to Texas helped to make the as- 
sociation’s twenty-ninth annual meeting in 
Chicago the largest and most successful 
one that the group has had in recent 
years. The convention was held in con- 
junction with the NBTA Chicago meeting. 

After a welcoming address by W. S. 
Risinger, Utica, New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the association from the eastern 
division, and a response from A, F, Tull 


E. M, Hull 
President 


of Detroit, the program was opened with 
the annual address by President E. M. 
Hull, Banks College, Philadelphia. His 
topic was “Defense of the Independent 
Private School,” a subject that was fur- 
ther enlarged upon by E. Smith, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

Jean Cooper of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
who has been an instructor of Canadian 
soldiers in shorthand, typing and related 


subjects since Canada’s entry into the > 


war, discussed some of the problems of 
wartime classes which meet from 5 p.m. 
until midnight, five nights a week. The 
double purpose of the soldier instruction 
is to make them more capable for im- 
mediate service in the army and to pre- 
pare them to some extent for post-war 
adjustments. 

Discussing “Parasites, Termites, Term- 
agents, and Big Bad Wolves” W. M. Rob- 
erts of Tyler, Texas, reviewed many of 
the difficulties which confront the private 
school, with particular reference to the 
Texas situation during the past year. 

Sadie L. Ziegler, president of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, 


and Accounting Round Table: 
Chairman, Edmund F. Cameron, Hyde Fark 
High School, Chicago; vice-chairman, Arnold 
Schneider, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; secretary, John Crouse, University 
of Kansas. 

Secretarial Round Table: Chairman, Erma 
Ehrenhardt, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; vice-chairman, Charles W. Perry. 
Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Private School Instructors’ Round Table: Chair- 
man, Joseph Tucker, Jr., International College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; vice-chairman, S. B. Trais- 
man, Business Institute of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger-Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Office Machines Round Table: Chairman, Dr. 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; vice-chairman, O. R. 
Wessels, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa; secretary, Bernice Hartman, Oak Park & 
River Forest Township High School, Illinois. 

Distributive Education Round Table: Chairman, 
Roy Fairbrother, supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation for State of Wisconsin; vice-chairman, 
John De Laurenti, regional supervisor of dis- 
tributive education for the state of Illinois; 
secretary, J. Russell Anderson, co-ordinator of 
distributive education, Des Moines Schools. 


opened the afternoon session with an op- 
timistic address on “Is the Sun Rising or 
Setting for the Private Business School ?” 
Following this, James V. Swanson, dis- 
trict manager of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission in Chicago, spoke on the 
great need at this moment for qualified 
stenographers who are willing to accept 
government posts in Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Williams, chairman of the clarifi- 
cation committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting, presented a revision of 
the entire charter as well as of the election 


H. E. V. Porter 
Secretary 


procedure. With the exception of two of 
the district vice-presidents who had previ- 
ously resigned, all of the officers were 
reelected, as follows: President, Dr. E. 
M. Hull» secretary, H. E. V. Porter, 
Jamestown (New York) Business Col- 
lege; treasurer, E. H. Norman, Baltimore 
Business College; vice-president, eastern 
division, W. Risinger, Utica. (New 
York) School of Commerce; vice-presi- 
dent, western division, Charles F. Walk- 
er, Northwestern School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon. Two new members 
elected to the board are Stanley J. Shook, 
Topeka (Kansas) Business College, as 
vice-president, central division, succeeding 
W. A. Robbins of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
C. W. Stone, Hill’s Business University in 
Oklahoma City as vice-president of the 
southern division, succeeding C. W. Ed- 
mondson, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

One hundred thirty-two members at- 
tended the annual banquet to hear ad- 
dresses by Clyde I. Blanchard, editor of 
the Business Education World and F. Y. 
Fox of the S. Business College 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The fifteenth annual conference of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, held this year for 
the first time in conjunction with the 
Chicago meeting of the National Business 
Teachers Association, drew a fine attend- 
ance for the many interesting features of 
its program. The general sessions ot the 
meeting on December 29 and 30 were pre- 
ceded by a dinner meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board on Sunday, December 28. 

Newly-elected president of the group is 
Dr. Paul O. Selbv of the Kirksville (Mis- 
souri)} State Teachers College, who is also 


Edith M. Winchester 
Vice-President 


Paul O. Selby 
President 


University introduced the general con- 
vention theme, Business Teacher-Training 
Policies. He was followed by Dr. Roscoe 
L. West and Dr. Selby, both of whom 
discussed the problem of accrediting 
agencies in the field of business educa- 
tion. 

One of the most important actions taken 
at the meeting was the decision that the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions should not under- 
take an independent accrediting program 
in the field but instead, should cooperate 
with the regional agencies and with the 


H. M. Doutt 
Secretary 


NEWLY-ELECTED 


OFFICERS 
OF THE 
1; 
W. A, Larimer Frances B. 
Treasurer Executive Board 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Executive Board 


vice-president of the National Council for 
Business Education. He succeeds retir- 
ing president Frances B. Bowers of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, who was 
largely responsible for the fine conven- 
tion program. 

As chairman of the policies committee, 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia 
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D. D, Lessenberry 
Executive Board 


Arnold E, Schneider 
Executive Board 


American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges in this matter. Both the latter or- 
ganization and certain of the regional 
agencies have already indicated their re- 
ceptiveness to a cooperative program. 
The. first NABTTI president, Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone of the University of South- 
ern California, was the chief speaker at 


the Monday noon anniversary luncheon, 
His topic was “Achievements of the Pag 
as Promises for the Future.” The after. 
noon program was devoted to discys. 
sions on distributive education. 

The Tuesday morning session was de. 
voted to the presentation of several adqj. 
tional policies of the group, including 
teacher placement, specialization, business 
experience requirements, and graduate 
study. Of particular interest was the dis. 
cussion on “Commercial Subjects and Col. 
lege Entrance Requirements” led by Dr 
L. Frank Dame of Temple University 

Officers elected at the afternoon meet. 
ing, in addition to Dr. Selby, are: Vice. 
president, Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; sec. 
retary, H. M. Doutt, University of Akron: 
treasurer, W. A. Larimer, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton. 

New members of the board of directors 
are Miss Bowers, Benjamin R. Haynes, 
University of Tennessee; Arnold § 
Schneider, State Teachers College, St 
Cloud, Minnesota. Lloyd V. Douglas of 
the Iowa State Teachers College and D, 
D. Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh will continue as directors. 


A. V. A. 


The business education sectional meet- 
ings at the Boston convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Decem- 
ber 10-13, were primarily devoted again 
this year to the problems of the distribu- 
tive occupations and the office occupa- 
tions. Two full sessions were given over 
to the individual problems of these two 
groups, while several joint sessions 
brought them together for a discussion 
of common problems. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
marketing at Columbia University, was 
reelected for a three year term as vice- 
president in charge of the Business Edu- 
cation Section. 

A general conference of state super- 
visors and teacher-trainers in business 
education featured Wednesday's opening 
program. The morning session was di- 
rected by B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, who led the round-table forum 
on current problems. At the afternoon 
sessions, under the chairmanship of Mar- 
garet Purdy, Bowling Green (Ohio) Uni- 
versity, addresses were given by Bishop 
Brown, director of research of the Bureau 
for Retail Training at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Louise Bernard, super- 
visor of distributive education for the 
State of Virginia. 

“The Place of Business Education in a 
National Defense Economy” was. the 
topic for Thursday’s joint sessions under 
the leadership of Earl B. Webb, super- 
visor of distributive education for the 
State of Massachusetts. Friday was de- 
voted to individual meetings except for 
the joint luncheon session at which Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. Senator from 
Massachusetts, delivered “A Message of 
Encouragement.” 

The organization of a professional as- 
sociation of state supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and others professionally inter- 
ested in vocational training in business 
was proposed and discussed at a break- 
fast meeting on Saturday morning. Jack 
Milligan, Chief of the Business Educa- 


_ tion Service in Michigan, placed this pro- 


posal before the meeting. 

The concluding general session was de- 
voted to plans A specialized vocational 
training for American youth, following 
which Mr. Webb gave a general summary 
of the convention. 
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The eleventh annual business meeting 
of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges, held December 29 at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, was considered 
by its members as one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings the shag has held. Ap- 
proximately 30 members participated in 
the discussion of pertinent topics. 


One major outcome of the meeting was 
the establishment of a new set of stand- 
ards for the future admission of schools 
into the Association’s membership. An 
educational committee was appointed to 
gather material from Association mem- 
bers as to what should constitute satis- 
factory secretarial, accounting or business 
adminis‘ration courses. The committee's 
findings will be submitted as recommended 
standar’s for future granting of associa- 
tion dip!omas. 

Ben Hi. Henthorn, president of the 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kan- 
sas Cit’, Missouri was re-elected presi- 
dent o: the group for the coming year. 
In his «nual address, President Henthorn 
suggested that a serious effort be made 
to wor! out some agreement between the 
two major private school organizations 
for uniform membership requirements 
and a uniform unit of measurement. 


Honor guests at the annual-banquet in- 
cluded: Homer S. Pace, President, Pace 
Institute, New York City; Mrs. Alice Ot- 
tum, Pace Institute, New York City; Al- 
berta Robert Morris School, 
Pittsburgh; Frederick M. Schaeberle, 
President, Business Text-Book Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York; Clem Boling, Man- 
ager Commercial School Department, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati; L. T. Nichols, Newly - elected 
President, Southwestern Private Com- 
mercial Schools Association, Oklahoma 
City; J. S. Knox, Knox Business Book 
Company, Oak Park, Illinois; W. D. 
Wigent, Manager Chicago Office, The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

It was voted to continue the practice 
of giving to each member school a sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation. The association publication, 
The Compass will be continued. 


New officers, in addition to Mr. Hen- 
thorn are: First Vice-President Catherine 
S. Walsh, Walsh School of Business 
Science, Miami; J. I. Kinman, Governor 
General, Pi Rho Zeta International, 
Spokane, Washington; A. C. Hermann, 
Founder, Pi Rho Zeta International, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Executive 
Secretary C. W. Woodward, College of 
Commerce, Burlington, Iowa; Chairman 
Board of Examiners, J. F. Lenz, College 
of Commerce, Newark, Ohio. 

Committee chairmen include: Foreign 
relations, C. M. Thompson, Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania; membership, 


_A. T. Scovill, The Scovill Schools, Clin- 


ton, lowa; purchasing, Frank S. Winslow, 
Century Business College, Chicago; typ- 
ing contest, J. F. Barnett, Northwestern 
chool of Commerce, Lima, Ohio; short- 
hand contest, J. M. Perry, Jr. Perry 

ool of Business Training, Waterbury, 
Connecticut ; publicity, A. C. Wright, 
Business University, Washington, 


District vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: New England, Dave C. MclIn- 
tosh, McIntosh Business College, Dover, 

ew Hampshire; Eastern, Mrs. Grace 
Martin Cornelius, Grace Martin’s School, 
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Pittsburgh; Southeastern, R. L. Burchinal, 
Morgantown Business College, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Southwestern, C. I. 
Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Business 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Pacific, R. E. Parker, Willis Business 
College, Santa Monica, California; Rocky 
Mountain, R, C. Anderson, Boise Busi- 


Ben H. Henthorn 
President 


Catherine S. Walsh 


J..1. Kinman 
Governor-General 


Pi Rho Zeta First Vice-President 


C. W. Woodward 
Secretary. 


ness University, Boise, Idaho; Northern, 
Mrs, Lavelle T. Maze, Fond du Lac Com- 
mercial College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; 
Canadian, W. C. Angus, Angus School of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada; Central, 
Mrs. Anna Bramwell, Bramwell’s School 
of Business, Evansville, Indiana; West 
Indies and South America, Hipolito I, 
Soltero, Underwood Gregg Commercial 
College, Caracas, Venezuela, South 
America; Australia, J. R. Kinsman, Hem- 
ingway & Robertson, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 


ABWA Holds Successful Meeting 


Emphasis on actual teaching techniques 
and the correlation with what business 
expects was featured at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Business Writing 
Association in Chicago, December 29-30. 
President Alta Gwinn Saunders of the 
University of Illinois gave the results of 
a rather comprehensive survey to deter- 
mine desirable training for a teacher of 
business writing. 

Lloyd Geil of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, speaking on “What Makes an Appli- 
cation Letter Click?” gave fundamental 
teacher-aid inasmuch as the answers were 
the composite of 400 company contribu- 
tions. Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, from his 
forty years’ experience, told the teachers 
about many “Sins of Omission and Com- 
mission in Direct Mail.” 

A popular business letter clinic was 
conducted by A. L. Cosgrove, C. W. Wil- 
kinson, and George H. Zeiss. Duplicated 
letters and criticisms were passed out and 
the “class” then questioned the “experts.” 
A similar clinic in the rapidly growing 
subject of report writing was handled by 
H. B. Knoll of Purdue University and 
F. H. Gertz of Pratt Institute. 

Dr. R. R. Aurner of the University of 
Wisconsin discussed “Teaching Students 
to Write Good Adjustment Letters” from 
the teachers’ angle and presided through 
a long question session. The practical 
side of business writing was covered by 
L. E. Frailey, “Modern Methods of Col- 
lecting Accounts by Mail”; Don Mack, 
sales manager of United Autographic 
Register Co., “Increasing Sales Through 
Better Direct Mail Selling”; and Leslie 
Lewis, “Problems of Editing a Business 
Letter Service.” 

W. H. Butterfield of the University of 
Oklahoma was general chairman and L. 
W. McKelvey of Northwestern Uni- 
versity was in charge of local arrange- 
ments, 

New officers and next year’s meeting 


place will be selected at the May meeting. 


Junior College Association to Meet 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges will hold its annual meeting at 
Los Angeles, February 26-28, according 
to Executive secretary Walter C. Eels. 

Following the addresses of welcome on 
Thursday morning, the principal speech 
will be given by Col. John N. Andrews 
of the 6. S. Army who will speak on 
“Junior Colleges and National Defense.” 
Regional group luncheons are scheduled 
for Thursday noon, after which public 
and private junior college representatives 
will meet separately to discuss their indi- 
vidual problems. 

Friday morning’s program will be de- 
voted to committee reports, culminated 
by a general luncheon in Cocoanut Grove 
with music and entertainment by junior 
college students. Inspection tours of the 
city’s junior colleges and other places of 
interest will occupy the rest of the after- 
noon. 

Robert G. Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been chosen as 
the chief speaker at Friday night’s ban- 
quet. His topic will be “Whither the 
Junior College?” 

Breakfast sessions for evening junior 
colleges, Phi Delta Kappa men and junior 
college women have been scheduled for 
Saturday morning. A business session 
will conclude the meeting. 
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“You Can Teach Economic Geography 
Accurately—Despite War Conditions! 


Dictators are changing national boundaries with confusing rapidity—but from Napoleon 
to Hitler they have been unable to change the climate! Use a text in your economic geo. 
graphy course that deals with today’s life, occupations, products, and all the other fac- 
tors of economic geography by climatic regions. Here is the first text on the ton 
school level to focus the study of economic geography on regions that have like 

mates and like products. Avoid uncertainty and confusion in your instruction. Teach 
according to nature’s unchanging boundaries by using a textbook with the logical 
treatment found in 


1 INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON 
OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


e By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


A textbook in which authors of nationwide prominence reveal in new and 
more graphic ways the tremendous influence of geography on the social and 
industrial life—the economic life—of the people of the world. 


The early lessons present just that review of physical geography that is es 
sential as a foundation for understanding man, his environment, and his eco: 
omic activities. 


List Pri 1.84 The content is organized on the basis of climatic life regions. Changing polit- 
st Price. $1. ical boundaries will not, cannot, affect instruction by this plan. 


One-third of the text is devoted to maps and other illustrations that play a major role as teaching devices. The 
legends are “lessons in brief.” 


Characterized by simple language—on the secondary-school level, and a systematic arrangement of the con- 
tent. Tests are available. Optional workbook is described below. 


PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Ridgley and Ekblaw 
“Every Exercise a Learning Experience” 


1. A workbook that contains within its covers instructions and all the material . 
for working the projects. 

2. In practically all exercises, the project and the material for working it are 
found either on the same page or on facing pages. 


3. Problems in Economic Geography is arranged in 80 lessons (277 exercises, List Price, $1.00 
including 43 that are optional) and contains more than 90 maps... more 
than 30 diagrams ... more than 60 graphs ... more than 50 tables to be completed .. . and a double 
page political map. 

4. Another feature of this magnificent workbook is the wealth of optional exercises that consist of projects 
and topics for special reports. 


5. Written by the authors of the economic geography textbook, “Influence of Geography on Our Economic 
Life,” but so designed that it can be used readily with any standard text. Ideal for student use under the 
reference-library method of instruction. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


— 
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The E. C. T. A. is proceeding with its 
plans for its convention on April 2, x 
and 4 in Baltimore. In reply to many in- 
quiries about the effect of the war on the 
convention, President Sadie L. Ziegler, 
secretary of Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, quotes the following advice, given 
by President Harold W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University to his student body, as 
also applicable to teachers: 

“Remember, the government has de- 
cared that the continuous flow of trained 
men is essential in an emergency of un- 
known duration. It is their (the stu- 
dents’) duty, consequently, to continue 
the diligent pursuit of their college work. 
This is the most effective service that 
they can render to their country until 
such time as the nation lays before them 
some other path of duty.” 

Due to the illness of Yearbook Editor 
Frank H. Ash, the program and yearbook 
are now under the direction of Professor 
Paul L. Salsgiver, of the department of 
commercial! education, Boston University, 
with Professor Rufus Stickney, of the 
Boston Clerical School, and Dr. James 
R. Meehan, of Hunter College, as associ- 
ate editors, the latter being elected at a 
recent Board Meeting. 

Advance programs are being mailed to 
members this month. The convention will 
open with addresses by Mayor Howard 
Jackson of Baltimore, Dr. David L. Weg- 
len, superintendent of public instruction, 
and Dr. Albert S. Cook, state superinten- 
dent of schools. 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr. William 


Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College, will speak on “National Defense 
and Business Education.” Dr. Roy O. 
Billett will present the convention theme 
in his address on the “Value and Use of 
Unit Planning in Business Education,” af- 
ter which there will-‘be a question and 
discussion period. Honor guests at Thurs- 
day night’s banquet will be Mayor How- 
ard W. Jackson, Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor, and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The Friday sectional meetings will be 
developed as a series of lesson plans set- 
ting forth the procedure and objective 
for the unit to be covered in each topic. 
Duplicated material of lesson plans 
will be distributed at each meeting, and 
ample time allowed for discussion of 
teachers’ problems. The time from four- 
thirty to ten o’clock on Friday will be 
left free for organization and personal 
parties. At ten o'clock, a patriotic enter- 
tainment will ‘be given by the Associated 
Exhibitors’ under the direction of 
Charles G. Reigner, who has secured the 
services of Senio Solomonoff, noted in 
both the United States and Europe for 
his elaborate pageants. 

Saturday’s speakers will be announced 
in a later issue of THE JouRNAL. The lo- 
cal committee is planning special trips 
for Saturday afternoon and Sunday to 
Washington, to Arlington, and to An- 
napolis. Mrs. Clyde B. Edgeworth is 
heading a committee for the entertain- 
ment of convention wives. 


NEA Department 


Dr. Cecil Puckett, Head, Department of 
Business Education, University of Den- 
ver, has been named chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements for the 
annual convention of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education. The con- 
vention will be held in Denver on June 
2%, 29, and July 1. 

The Albany Hotel, Seventeenth and 
Stout Streets, will serve as headquarters 
lor the Department of Business Educa- 
tion. All applications for rooms by mem- 
bers of the Department should be ad- 
dressed to Guy Fox, Chairman, NEA 
Housing Committee, 519 Seventeenth 
Street, Denver. Applications should state 
specifically that the person is-a member 


of the Department. Indicate the date and 
approximate hour of arrival and state the 
name of the person with whom a room 
may be shared. 

The rates for rooms at the Albany 
Hotel are as follows (all rooms with 
bath) : Single, $2.50-$5.00; Double, $6.00- 
$8.00; Twin-bedded, $8.00-$10.00; Suites, 
Extra charge per person, 


The proportion of single rooms in Den- 
ver hotels, including the Albany, is very 
small. Plans should be made for shar- 
ing rooms and particular thought should 
be given to the use of combinations in 
— three or four persons may be cared 
or. 


Recent Elections 


The commercial section of the Maine 
Teachers Association recently named 
Leonard Page of Presque Isle to preside 
over its sessions for the coming year. 
Assisting him will be Dorothy I. Gustin of 
the Bangor High School as vice-chairman 
and Ruth Ella Perry of Gardiner as secre- 
lary, 

Everett P. Shilliday of the Glenville 
High School in Cleveland is the new 
chairman of the commercial section of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association 
and Goldie Strawn, Rocky River High 

ol, is the new secretary. 
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Newly-elected head of the Illinois State 
Commercial Teachers Association is 
Walter A. Kumpf of Elgin. Other of- 
ficers include: Vice-president, Lyle Max- 
well, of Downs; secretary, Frances Choyce 
of Bement; and treasurer, Mary Webb, 
State Teachers College, Normal. 


Hazel Lincoln of Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky, will head the Upper Cumberland 
Business Education Association for the 
coming year. She will be assisted by: 
Vice-president, William Hogge, Middles- 
boro, Kentucky; secretary, Sadie Worley, 
Barbourville; and treasurer, Virginia 
Wright, Corbin, Kentucky. 


New officers elected at the recent *9n- 
vention of the Southwestern Private C>m- 
mercial Schools Association in San An- 
tonio, Texas, include: President, L. T. 
Nichols, Draughon’s Business University, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; vice-presi- 
dent, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis 
Business College, Oklahoma City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, G. R. Parish, Draughen’s 
Business College, San Antonio. The di- 
rectors are: A. M. Suhr, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Houston; H. E. Barres, 
Barnes Commercial College, Denver; E. 
O. Fenton, American Institute of Bvsi- 
ness, Des Moines; and A. B. Chenier, 
Chenier Business College, Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Jean March of the Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) High School is the new head of 
the commercial section of the New Mex- 
ico Educational Association. She will be 
assisted by: Vice-chairman, Tom H. Page, 
Santa Fe High School; treasurer, Doris 
Guiles, Clovis High School. 


The commercial teachers of the Arkan- 
sas Education Association have named 
Lucille Taylor, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkadelphia, president of 
their group for the coming year. Other 
officers are: Vice-chairman, Grace Bruton, 
Pine Bluff High School; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Marguerite Culp, El Dorado 
High School. 


E. G.Pedrali of the Sparks (Nevada) 
High School and Margaret Rawson of the 
Reno High School were elected president 
and secretary, respectively, of the newly- 
organized Nevada State Commercial 
Teachers Association. 


Business educators from western IIli- 
nois recently formed an association of 
teachers from that area and elected Edwin 
E. Judy, Galesburg High School, to direct 
their initial efforts. He will be assisted 
by J. M. Robinson, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, as secretary-treasurer. 


Oscar Parrish of the John Marshall 
High School in Richmond is the new 
president of the Virginia Business Educa- 
tion Association. Other officers of the 
group are: Vice-president, Rebecca Strat- 
ton, Jefferson Senior High School, Roa- 
noke; secretary-treasurer, Sarah Smoot, 
Fairfax High School. 


Professor Parley Peterson, Utah State 
Agricultural College, will head the Busi- 
ness and Economic Section of the Utah 
Education Association for the coming 
year. Assisting him will be J. R. Mahoney, 
University of Utah, vice-president rep- 
resenting colleges; Charles Wall, Snow 
College, representing junior colleges; and 
Alice C. Floyd, Salt Lake City, represent- 
ing high schools. 


Edwin Butterfield of Burlington has 
been elected vice-president of the Eastern 
Kansas Business Teachers Association, to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Vernon Loomis of Westmoreland. 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, in charge of 
commercial teacher-training at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been elected 
president of the Knoxville chapter of the 
National Office Management Association. 
This is a tribute to an outstandin leader 
in business education and is a fine evi- 
dence of cooperation between school and 


business. 
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2 important 
McGraw-Hill Books 


for business students 


PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin L. Theiss, University of Illinois, and 
Jay L. Hunter, East High School, Aurora, Ill. 


This text, together with Student's Workbooks and 
practice Business Cases, provides an excellently 
planned and practical one-year course for students 
primarily interested in the vocational aspects of ac- 


counting. 


At the outset, the authors organize a simple lumber 
business, and make this business the basis for ex- 
plaining accounting techniques as they are developed 
in the text material. Thus as the business grows and 
expands into a partnership and then into a corpora- 
tion, the student is shown the new accounting forms 
and records he must keep—just as if he were the first 
bookkeeper hired and the one who has been in 
charge of the books throughout the development of 
the business. $2.25 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


By Roy Newton, Ferris Institute. 


A practical book on personality improvement that 
may be used as a text in business schools, high 
schools, or colleges. An attempt is made to show the 
tremendous importance of personality in every field 
of human activity, Emphasis is on practical, work- 
able suggestions that can be carried out in any 
American community by any normal person, $1.75. 
Teacher’s Manual available. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 


a Timely Text! 


WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 


(including Standard Costs) 
by 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


PARTIAL LIST OF TOPICS TREATED 

Scope and Purpose of Cost Accounting ¢ Cost Classi- 
fication and Control ¢ Specific Order Method ¢ 
Material Procurement ¢ Storeroom and Stores Ledger 
e Material Used ¢ Materials Control and Accounting ¢ 
Labor and Wage Systems ¢ Accounting for Lal 

e Manufacturing Expense ¢ Selling and Administra. 
tive Expense ¢ Operating and Financial Statements ¢ 
Process Costs ¢ Manufacturing Expense by Depart- 
ments ¢ Manufacturing Expense to the Product ¢ 
Standard Costs ¢ Estimating Cost Systems ¢ By. 
Products and Joint-Products ¢ Depreciation ¢ Graphic 
Methods ¢ Interest on Investment ¢ Planning and Pro. 
duction Control ¢ Distribution Costs ¢ Cost Reports 
to Executives. 


Examination copies will be sent for ninety 
days’ examination purposes upon request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


| THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


Please send me 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 
or paid for within 10 days.) 
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Boynton Named Supervisor in Connecticut 


Paul M. Boynton, head of the commer- 
cial department of Central and Congress 
High Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was appointed Supervisor of Business 
Education for the State of Connecticut 
by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner 
of Education, on December 3. His head- 
quarters will be in Hartford. 


Mr. Boynton 


Mr. Boynton is a graduate of Boston 
University, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, with a Bachelor’s and a Master’s 
degree in Business Administration. He is 
agraduate of Harvard University, Grad- 
uate School of Education, with a Mas- 
ters degree, where he majored in com- 
mercial education. He has nearly com- 
pleted the work for his Doctor’s degree 
in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He is a past president of the Connecti- 
cut Business Educators Association and 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, and is at pres- 
ent a member of the executive board of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

e 


Distributive Post for Mr. Banks 


One of the first programs of coopera- 
tive distributive education under the 
George-Deen Act in the State of New 
Jersey is being organized and directed by 
Murray Banks in the Millville (New Jer- 
ty) Public Schools. He will also con- 
duct evening classes for employees of 
local stores. 

Mr. Banks taught formerly at the Haw- 
thome (New Jersey) High School and, 
previous to that, had six years of occu- 
pational experience. He received his 
Bachelor’s degree at New York Univer- 
‘ity, where he is now working to com- 
plete his doctorate, and his Master’s de- 
gtee at Columbia University. He has 
80 taken graduate work at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and was awarded a research fel- 
lowship at the Institute for Consumer 
ifucation at Stephens College, Columbia, 

souri, 

An article by Mr. Banks on the dis- 
Mutive education program inaugurated 
at Millville appears on page 27 of this 
sue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Price Named Consultant 
For Cincinnati Schools 


Ray G. Price of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has accepted a part-time appoint- 
ment as curriculum consultant in commer- 
cial education for the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. His work will deal chiefly with 
the appraisal and selection of new instruc- 
tional materials. 

Mr. Price’s previous teaching experience 
was at Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute and in the high schools of 
Sullivan and Gary in Indiana. He served 
as principal of the Gary night high school 
for two years and for three years was 
connected with Gary College. 

A graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College, Mr. Price received his Master’s 
degree from the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Board of the 
National Council for Business Education. 


Three New Executives 
At Kinman Business University 


On January first, Harold E. Leffel, Mor- 
ris S. Pierson and Glen F. Trefren as- 
sumed executive positions in the Kinman 
Business University at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, with which they have been affili- 
ated for the past ten years. The three 
men acquired an interest in the school 
early in December. 

There will be no change in the policies 
of the school under the expanded admin- 
istration, according to J. I. Kinman, chair- 
man of the board. A. William Morris 
will continue as president and the new 
officers will be: executive vice-president, 
Mr. Leffel; vice-president and dean of 
men, Mr. Pierson; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Trefren. 


Miss Abrams Honored 


A recent radio broadcast in New Or- 
leans, honoring the “citizen of the week” 
was dedicated to Miss Ray Abrams, prin- 
cipal of the Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates in that city, for her service to 
high school students. 

A dramatization of the founding of the 
graduate school, whose purpose is to sea- 
son commercial graduates in office duties 
and practices, was presented. Miss 
Abrams, the originator and director of 
the school which last year placed over 
1,000 graduates, was praised as “a vi- 
sionary woman with a deeply imbedded 
desire to serve just a little more than is 
necessary.” 


Kiwanis Honors Meadows 


George A. Meadows, head of the Mead- 
ows-Draughon Business College at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, recently assumed his 
duties as district governor of the Louisi- 
an-Mississippi-West Tennessee district of 
Kiwanis. This district includes 39 clubs 
with some 2,000 members. 

Mr. Meadows was lieutenant governor 
of the North Louisiana district last year 
and previous to that was president of the 
Shreveport Kiwanis. 


Rowe Takes New Position 


John L. Rowe has resigned as head of 
the department of secretarial training at 
the Springfield (Illinois) Junior College 
to accept a similar position at the College 
of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. Mr. 
Rowe holds degrees from the Whitewater 
(Wisconsin) State Teachers College and 
the State University of Iowa. 


Mr. Rowe 


An accomplished musician, Mr. Rowe 
has recently appeared on the concert stage 
as a pianist of considerable notice. He 
has also given several .All-Chopin pro- 
grams over the radio in addition to his 
concert work. 

Miss Plimpton Marries 
Henry D. Nelson 


The marriage of Ruth J. Plimpton of 
the San Francisco Junior College to Henry 
D. Nelson, a purchasing agent for the 
United States Army, took place on Octo- 
ber 25 in Carson City, Nevada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson will reside in San 
Francisco, where Mrs. Nelson will con- 
tinue her teaching. 


Personnel Changes at 
Arizona State Teachers College 


Arizona State Teachers College in 
Tempe announces several additions and 
changes in its faculty for the present 
school term. 

E. J. Hilkert, lawyer and certified pub- 
lic accountant, is acting head of the de- 
partment of commerce in the absence of 
Edwin A. Swanson (November issue of 
THE JourNaL). Mr. Hilkert served in 
this capacity some years ago before re- 
ceiving an appointment to the State Board 
of Accountancy. 

Dr. Arleigh R. Burton, formerly of 
Drake Institute, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been named associate professor of eco- 
nomics and accounting. His teaching ex- 
perience includes high school work at 
Parkerville, Quenemo, and Linn, all in 
Kansas, and an instructorship at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

A new instructor in the secretarial sci- 
ence division is Gertrude M. Dubats, 
previously with the Good Counsel College, 
White Plains, New York. In addition to 
considerable office experience, she has 
taught in the high schools at Cudahy and 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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Knoxville to Organize 
Clerical Ability Test Center 


Under the auspices of the Knoxville 
Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and in cooperation 
with the University of Tennessee, a 
National Clerical Ability Test Center is 
to be organized in Knoxville, Tennessee 
this year. Students from the high 
schools, colleges, and private business 
schools in the Knoxville area will have 
an opportunity to take the tests. In 
addition to the students, it is expected 
that a number of business concerns will 
have their office employees take the 
tests, the results to be used as a basis 
for promotion and reclassification. 

These tests provide the only means 
by which schools may compare the re- 
sults of their commercial teaching with 
the general and average results for the 
entire country, and they are the only 
means by which applicants from differ- 
ent schools may come to employees 
with recommendations based on uniform 
standards. 

G. H. Parker of the department of 
business administration of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has been appointed 
sponsor for the project and is making 
the necessary arrangements. The Knox- 
ville Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, whose presi- 
dent is Dr. B. R. Haynes, professor of 
business education of the University of 
Tennessee, will provide the test admin- 
istrator. 


New “Patty Perfect” Booklet 


“Patty Perfect,” the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company Ideal Secretary, has just 
published a new Adviser booklet which 
should help all secretaries, neophyte or 
actual, in attaining her degree of perfec- 
tion. “Patty” is the character created by 
Charlotte Westburg at the University of 
Minnesota to win the recent Underwood 
contest on the “Qualifications of a Good 
Secretary” against 10,000 entries. 

he Adviser booklet contains much 
helpful information on the “little points” 
which often baffle a secretary. Particu- 
larly appropriate at the present time is the 
list of salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings for people with titles, such as army 
and navy officers, political figures, clergy- 
men, etcetera. Lists of misspelled words 
and approved abbreviations for common 
terms are valuable accuracy aids, supple- 
mented by a resume of important rules 
of punctuation. Translations of oft-used 
foreign language words and phrases is 
another valuable feature. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
free of charge from the Publicity Divi- 
sion, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Illinois Group Organizes 
Local Associations 


The organization of twenty local busi- 
ness education associations in twenty 
natural trading (retail) centers of the 
state has been undertaken by the Illinois 
State Commercial Teachers Association. 

The objectives of the movement are: 
(1) Progressive professionalization of 
business teachers; (2) To carry on state- 
wide business education projects through- 
out the year; and (3) To secure for busi- 
ness education such desirable things as a 
state supervisor for business education 
in the office of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and a graduate program of 
business education in the state university. 
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. New Council Affiliate 


The National Council for Business 
Education is pleased to welcome into 
its membership the Kansas Commercial 
Teachers Association. 

The decision to affiliate with the 
Council was made at the association’s 
annual convention in November, when 
the following new officers were elected: 
President, I. J. Kloster, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield; vice-president, W. S. 
Lyerla, State Teachers College in Pitts- 
burg; secretary-treasurer, Louise 
Schmidlapp, Belleville High School. 


Publishers Give Employees 
Defense Bond Bonus 


A United States Defense Bond made 
up part of the bonus which each em- 


ployee of D. C. Heath and Company, . 


educational publishers, received in rec- 
ognition of service for the past year. 
The gift was intended as a foundation 
on which the recipients can build their 
own support of Government undertak- 
ings. 

D. C. Heath and Company has its 
home office in Boston with a staff cov- 
ering the whole country. 


New York State Announces 
Reimbursable Courses in Distribution 


The New York State Department of 
Education lists 106 courses of the types 
for which funds are available under the 
terms of the George-Deen Act. 

Some of the more interesting titles of 
these courses are: Better Business Tele- 
phoning; Building Tourist Trade; Cor- 
rective Shoe Fitting; Foot Anatomy; 
Hostess and Waitress Training; Posture 
for the Business Girl; Record Keeping for 
Sales People and Store Owners; and 
Telephone Selling. 

This is merely a suggested list. Teach- 
ers must have had at least a high school 
course and a minimum of five years ap- 
propriate experience in the field in which 
they are to teach. The Federal reimburse- 
ment will be a maximum of $500 a teacher 
and not more than $5.00 for any one 
evening in service. 


Business Teachers Invited 
To Discussion On Present Crisis 


Business teachers who are planning to 
attend the annual invitational conference 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana on February 13 and 14 will hear 
a timely discussion of “The Business 
Teacher’s Place in the Present Crisis” by 
many outstanding educators. 

Among the teachers who will take part 
in the discussions are: Professor H. P. 
Guy, University of Kentucky and presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Business 
Education; Professor R. G. Walters, 
Grove City (Pennsylvania) College; Guy 
Daniels, Business Education Service, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Earl Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College; Professor Ray 
Price, University of Cincinnati; Dr. J. 
M. Hanna, Western Michigan State Col- 
lege of Education; Goldena Fisher, The 
Gregg College and W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, president of 
the Conference, will preside at the Satur- 
day general meeting. Dr. Eugene H. 
Hughes will serve as toastmaster at the 
banquet Friday evening. 
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American Institute of Business 
Has First Homecoming 


More than 1000 alumnae returned 4) 
Des Moines for the first homecoming of 
the American Institute of Business, cel. 
brating the twentieth anniversary of ‘hy 
founding of the school. 

At the official opening of the Hom. 
coming program, fourteen members of the 
faculty and staff were presented Alp 
plaques in recognition of their service, 4 
basket of chrysanthemums from the sty. 
dent body was presented to E. O. Fenton, 
founder and director of the school, 

At the alumnae luncheon, at whic 
Mayor Mark L. Conkling and Stay 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Jessie Parker spoke, Mr. Fenton was pr. 
sented with a gift from the staff 
plaque commemorating his twenty years 
of service. 


NOMA Organization Expands 


The National Office Management Asg. 
ciation, joint sponsor with the Nationd 
Council for Business Education of the 
National Clerical Ability Tesis, reports 
an expansion in its organization set-up a 
a result of wide-spread national growth 

New headquarters have been established 
at the Lincoln-Liberty building in Phik. 
delphia. where William H. Evans, secre. 
tary-treasurer, will devote his iull-time to 
the management of association affairs 
Present membership in the National Of. 
fice Management Association exceeds 


Informative Booklet 
For Prospective Employees 


From Books to Business, a_ booklet 
published by the Transcription Super 
visors’ Association of New York, is avail 
able for general distribution. ‘This book- 
let should be a very valuable guide to 
girls ready to go for the first time into 
the business world to seek positions a 
stenographers, typists, and voice machine 
operators. 

The contents of the publication are a 
follows: (1) Discussion of three im- 
portant problems of the beginner—the i- 
terview, the position, and the future; (2) 
A composite’ application form containing 
the type of information which an appli- 
cant should be ready to give about her- 
self; (3) A personality chart, prepared 
by the members of the Association (3; 
000 copies of it have already been dis- 
tributed); (4) A short bibliography o 
timely reading for the prospective woman 
employee. 

The price of the booklet is 25 cents 4 
single copy. Prices for quantity orders 
are subject to discount as follows: 4 
copies, 15 per cent; 50 copies, 20 per 
cent; 75 copies, 25 per cent; 100 copies 
30 per cent, 500 copies, 40 per cent; and 
1000 copies, 50 per cent. 

Copies are available by writing to the 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association 0 
New York, 4624 Grand Central Termind 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs, Summers Retires 


Mrs. Pauline D. Summers has retired 
from her position as president of Sut 
mers College of Commerce, East, % 
Louis, Illinois. She has been associated 
with the school since 1902. 

C. C. Starnes. who has been connected 
with the school for over twenty yeéat 
Mrs. Beatrice A. Starnes and L. W. Goel 
are the new owners. 
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CATION 


H. E. Howell resigned from his po- 
sition as head of the commerce depart- 
ment in the Dawson (Georgia) High 
School to accept a position as head of 
the department of business education at 
Georgia State Teachers College in 
Statesboro. 

e 

A promotion to the principalship of 
the Loucks Elementary School at Pe- 
oria, Illinois, has been announced for 
Jack H. Harris, head of the stenographic 
department at the Manual Training 
School there for the past five years. He 
has also directed adult education in that 


city. 


e 

Raymond Hitch has left his position 
as principal of the Wheatland, Cali- 
fornia High School to head the com- 
mercial department at Berkeley High 
School. 
e 

San Jose, California announces the 
appointment of Dr. Ralph R. Fields as 
director of curriculum in the city 
schools. He was formerly acting as- 
sistant professor of education at Stan- 
ford University, where he obtained both 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


The University of Kansas in Lawrence 
announces the appointment of John F. 
Sheaks and Robert R. Love as in- 
structors in the secretarial training de- 
partment. Mr. Sheaks left a position as 
head of the commercial department at 
the high school in Harper, Kansas, and 
Mr. Love resigned from the department 
of secretarial training at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, to accept the po- 
sition. 

Louis Johnson, Jr., who has been act- 
ing head of the business administration 
department at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute during the absence of A. L. 
Campbell for military service, has taken 
a new position. He now holds a similar 
position at State Teachers College in 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Seven new members were appointed 
to the College of Commerce faculty at 
Louisiana State University at the be- 
ginning of the school year: Ollie Mae 
Sills, secretarial science; Paul Zook, 
economics; Paul Hendershot, and Rob- 
ert French, business administration; 
Roy Ashmen, Glenn Hodge and Paul 
Jones, accounting. 


Raymond R. White has received an 
appointment as assistant professor of © 
secretarial science at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman. He has headed 
commercial education departments in 
several Oklahoma city high schools and 
has just left the Central High School at 
Tulsa. 

The commerce department at the 
Lebanon Junction High School in Ken- 
tucky is now under the direction of 
Lillian Boldry, a graduate of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce. 

° 

Jessie Marie Lile is teaching secre- 
tarial courses at the Tennessee College 
for Women in Murfreesboro. Prior to 
accepting this position she was head of 
the typing department in Croft Secre- 
tarial and Accounting School, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


° 

A promotion to head of the College 
of Business has been announced for 
Robert A. White at the University of 
Houston, where he has been an in- 
structor for the past five years. He 
was associated with the University of 
Texas prior to his present location. 
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SINCE the introduction of the 


new Super-Speed L C Smith 
typewriter, sales to many of 
America’s largest and best 
known concerns have increased 
almost 200%. The reason? The 
L C Smith offers more in the 
way: of speed, efficiency and 


economy. 


Write for free helpful booklet ‘Tips to Typists” 


SMITH 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc + Syracuse, New York 
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JOB EFFICIENCY 


These Books Meet Present-Day 
Calls of Industry and Train Pupils 
for Business Competency 


SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 
Dvorak, Merrick, Ford and Dealey 


Insures a one-third improvement in typewriting pro- 
ficiency on the standard keyboard. Still more on the 
simplified keyboard. Exercises anticipate and over- 
come the causes of error. 


BUSINESS AND BOOKKEEPING 
PROCEDURE 


Bowman and Percy 


A balanced treatment of bookkeeping pointed toward 
the four major curriculum interests of business stu- 
dents. Problems of direct interest to bookkeeping 
and accounting, secretarial, merchandising, and gen- 
eral course students. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS 
Van Tuyl 


Trains students to pass arithmetic tests required by 
business and Civil Service examinations. 


SHORTHAND READING AND 
DICTATION EXERCISES 


Eldridge, Stickney and Stickney 


Fuses vocabulary building, shorthand reading and 
actual dictation material in daily lesson units. Gregg 
and Isaac Pitman editions. 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 
Wikdall, Thompson and Keenly 


Combines office skills and routines, business English 
principles and secretarial duties. 


WORKBOOK FOR SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 


Polishook 


Business forms, personality charts, and tests. 


SELLING TO THE CONSUMER 
Reich 


Sound retail selling in terms of consumer interests, 
selling techniques, personality development, and store 
management. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York — Cincinnati — Chicago 
Boston—Atlanta—Dallas—San Francisco 


For everyone who likes fine craftsmanship plus the chal and 
beauty of wood Globe-Wernicke offers these modern streamlined 
wood filing cabinets. They are equipped with the latest and 
best mechanical features, including the exclusive Tri-Guard 
filing principle, which assures greater accuracy in filing and 
finding. Wood filing cabinets are available in two, three and 
four-drawer sizes . . . beautiful genuine wal 
nut, mahogany and oak finishes. 


Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer or 
write to us for more information. 


Teac 
Guides slide on three rods to support as well as tereste 
index contents of drawer. Contents cannot resear( 
slump . . . indexing is visible . . . easy 
to file . "easy to find .. . helps prevent errors. 
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THE UNITED STATES COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATE, by F. Lawrence Babcock, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 112 pp. 
$1.50. 

An appraisal of the college man and 
woman and an answer to the question: 
Does it pay to go to college? — 

This publication is a statistical report 
on college alumni of 1,048 institutions of 
higher learning in this country. It is based 
on a research conducted by the reader re- 
search department of Time magazine. 

The presentation is divided into two 
main parts—the Main Findings and the 
Details in Close-up—and has, in addition, 
three appendices which present the 
Methodology of this Report, a Statistical 
Supplement, and a List of Cooperating 
Colleges and Universities. 

Teachers and students alike will be in- 
terested in the detail of this very readable 
research study. 


COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, by Alice Morton Ball, New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
226 pp. $2.50. 


Teachers of business English, typewrit- 
ing, and shorthand transcription should be 
very much interested in this book by 
Miss Ball. 

The author presents in this publication 
a technical study of the rules of com- 
pounding as laid down by various authori- 
ties. Then she presents what she con- 
siders a “rational system of compound- 
ing.” This development is presented un- 
der the following headings: Words Pref- 
erably not Compounded; Words Properly 
Compounded; Hyphenated Compounds; 
Solid Compounds; Derivatives of Com- 
pound Words; Elliptical Compounds; Sci- 
entific and Technical Terms; and Pre- 
ixes, Suffixes, and Combining Forms. In 
addition to this technical presentation, the 
text contains an alphabetical list of com- 
pounded words. This list occupies nearly 
half of the book and should be of im- 
mense value to teachers of writing in any 
form, 

In the interest of better writing in some 
of our business subjects, this material 
should be at the elbow of every alert 
teacher, 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, 

Delbert J. Duncan and Charles F. 

Phillips, Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 
1072 pp. $4.00. 


A college text presenting in great detail 
the basic elements of retailing. Empha- 
S$ 18 given to three significant topics: The 
small and medium sized store; the need 
lor understanding, on the part of the re- 
laler, of much more than merely store 
operation ; and a survey of the many kinds 
of fpportunities available in retailing. 
Vther interesting topics include the 
ry of retailing to the consumer, 
problems in buying, retail atcounting and 
msurance. In addition, ‘all the other 
KS usually presented are thoroughly 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


THE WAY TO A JOB, by Theodore Barrett 
and Benjamin Weiss; California: Com- 
mercial Textbook Company, Ltd., 98 pp. 
69 cents. Student’s: Activity Unit, 160 
pp. 57 cents net. 


The subject matter of this course 
is basic in that the student is not led to 
study the entire field of occupations but 
instead is taught nineteen basic fac- 
tors by which he may study and evaluate 
any job. The Way to a Job does not at- 
tempt to tell a student how to secure a 
particular job, but provides him with a 
series of experiences through which he is 
initiated into the specific conditions and 
problems which he will face in his new 
relationship in industry and business. 

In this way, the student gains experi- 
ence in the evaluation of all jobs which 
he may consider; he may acquire the abil- 
ity to recognize and reject jobs which do 
not offer him the values he seeks; and, 
finally, he is enabled to select the job or 
occupational area in which he may be best 
qualified to succeed. 

A few of the typical student activities 
and experiences which are an essential 
part of the course are the following: 
interviewing workers, organization repre- 
sentatives, and employers, using the new 
interview blank; contact with actual job 
situations through analyzing the experi- 
ences of others; experience in evaluating 
a wide range of actual job situations 
through which the student places himself 
in the position of the worker on the job; 
interpreting reports as members of com- 
mittees or groups. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORK BOOK, 
by Ada Kennedy and Cora Vaughn, 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
112 pp. 76 cents. 


This workbook is designed for use in 
conjunction with the textbook Consumer 
Economics, by the same author and pub- 
lisher, but it may be used just as well 
with other textbooks in consumer educa- 
tion. 

Here is a basis for classroom activity 
in studying the consumer rather than just 
studying about consumption. 

The workbook is full of question mate- 
rial, source material, and problems for 
further analysis. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO WRITE 
LETTERS?, by Benjamin R. Haynes and 
Harry T. Miller, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 9 pp. 25 cents. 


This bulletin is a unique contribution 
not only to the field of business education, 
but to the entire field of business. It 
gives evidence of the cost of giving and 
taking dictation, transcribing, filing, and 
supply course. Bases for determining over- 
head and miscellaneous costs are also 
given, and attention is called to various 
immeasurable cost elements in letter writ- 
ing. 

It is known that the cost of letter writ- 
ing varies very considerably in different 
firms. Here is a basis for determining 
total costs. Such an analysis will make 
most people more critical of the quantity 
and quality of letter writing undertaken. 

Secretarial students should be made 
aware of the cost factors involved. For 
this reason, this study is of serious im- 
portance to teachers of secretarial sub- 


jects. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC EDUCATION AT ~ 


THE SECONDARY LEVEL, Proceedings 
of the University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 116 pp. $1.00. 


The 1941 University of Chicago busi- 
ness education conference was devoted 
to a re-examination of the relationships 
between consumer education and economic 
education as a total. 

Papers indicating definitions, limita- 
tions, concepts, propaganda elements, and 
teaching materials involved in the teach- 
ing of the newer economic education 
were presented. The teaching materials 
were indicated for the various levels of 
school learning such as the elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high 
school, and college. An extended bibli- 
ography giving the more accessible and 
recent materials bearing on the topic is 


presented. 


PERSONAL FINANCE BOOK, by Rufie Lee 
Williams and James Mendenhall, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, paper 
bound, illustrated, 96 pp. $1.00 post- 
age paid. 

To assist students to become better 
managers of their personal finances is an 
objective which more and more colleges 
for women and co-educational schools are 
stressing. These schools want students to 
gain the knowledge, skills and habits nec- 
essary to record and plan expenditures 
and savings; to learn to spend wisely, live 
economically, and gain the most satisfac- 
tion for the limited resources at their 
command; and to be prepared to solve 
successfully the problems which will arise 
in managing personal and family finances 
after graduation. 

Students, many of whom never earned 
a dollar, have no idea of the value of 
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BUSINESS 
POINTS by 


Names of cities should never be abbrevi- 
ated in correspondence. The only per- 
missible city-name abbreviation is the word 
“Saint” as found in Saint Louis, Saint 
Paul, etc. In such cases, the abbfeviation 
(St.) is always used. When it comes to 
signing correspondence, we’ve got your 
number! It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 
2284 ...a broad stub for bold business- 
like signatures. 


If you plan to be a 
STENOGRAPHER, 
We've Got Your Number! 


It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 1555— 
officially approved for Gregg Shorthand. 


If you plan to do 
CLERICAL WORK, 


We've Gat Your Number! 
It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 2048 
—a fine point especially designed for 
this work. 


Esterbrook is the on/y fountain pen that 
lets you fit the point to the job—to help 
you work easier, quicker, better! There 
are 31 styles of Esterbrook Renew- Points. 
A point for every business use ! And here’s 
additional Esterbrook economy: The com- 
plete pen costs as little as $1. Additional 
Renew-Points start at 25c. You insert 
them in the pen-barrel yourself—without 
waiting, without a service charge! 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
We ‘ue Gat Your Number! 


money or why they should budget and 
“save. Money for many of them is easy 
to get. It requires only a sheet of paper, 
a three cent stamp and the proper “sob- 
song.” Others, with limited resources 
spend their meager income in a vain and 
unhappy effort to “keep up with the 
Jones.” The two groups have one thing 
in common: Why, they say, go to the ef- 
fort of planning expenditures and keeping 
a daily itemized list of expenditures? ... 
It’s just too much trouble. 

The Personal Finance Book was pub- 
lished to overcome this feeling of “Why 
bother?” It represents the combined ef- 
forts of the staff of the Personal Finance 
Clinic of the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation and 1,000 Stephens College stu- 
dents. 

The Personal Finance Book was re- 
vised, popularized and functionalized on 
the basis of the students’ problems. Illus- 
trations were added to lighten the book 
by giving a humorous touch to the typical 
problems of the “typical” college girl and 
to graphically present the lessons of per- 
sonal finance. Cartoons depict the fool- 
ishness of trying to “keep up with the 
Jones,” the value of planned spending. the 
wisdom of saving. It was written in the 
language of the student, rather than the 
language of the teacher. And it was f*iwnc- 
tionalized to meet the requirements of the 
students as they actually are, not as the 
teacher thinks they are, or should be 


SELLINGC—A JOB THAT’S ALWAYS 
OPEN, by Frances Maule, New York: 
& Wagnalls Company, 314 pp. 


This book is designed to help select the 
particular type of selling best. suited to 
one’s abilities, temperament and _ inclina- 
tions. It offers reliable information about 
all phases of selling, straight from the 


personnel authorities who do the actu 
hiring. Written in the same friendly, in. 
timate and fast moving style that has 
made Miss Maule’s books best sellers jn 
the vocational field, it will serve as a 
inspiration to anyone who is honesty 
striving for success in the business worl 

Selling is the lifeblood of any busines: 
Considered as a career in itself, or ag a 
opening wedge into other fields, it has 
much to offer. Problems of productio, 
are largely solved while problems of djs. 
tribution are even more acute. Since oy; 
cherished American standard of living 
rests squarely on a smoothly functioning 
distribution of the things we produce, the 
importance of selling can scarcely be over. 
stressed. It is today’s big employment de. 
mand on the part of business and industry. 


WORDS: Their Spelling, Punctuation, Defi. 
nition, Application (Third Edition), by 
Rupert B. SoRelle and Charies W, Kitt, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com. 
pany, 222 pp. $.60. 


The 104 lessons in this text cover very 
thoroughly the problems of practical spell 
ing. There are six major parts in the 
publication—rules of spelling ; prefixes and 
suffixes; word usage; new words, foreign 
words, and geographic names; the vocab- 
ulary of business; and words used in 
special industries. 

Attention is particularly called to Part 
VI in which the spelling problems of over 
twenty different types of business are pre- 
sented in as many different lessons. The 
pronunciation of each word in this part is 
given together with its meaning. 


The basis for the dictionary habit is also 
laid in a section dealing with the use of 
the dictionary. Word study is further 
aided by illustrative sentence material for 
a large part of the vocabulary presente! 
in this text. 


Commercial Teacher-Training Curricula in 94 
Accredited Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Schools in 1938, by J. M. Sipe, Fublished by 
the National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, as their Bulletin No. 23, 
uly 1941; Ann_Brewington, Bulletin Editor, 
Iniversity of Chicago, School of Business, 
39 pp. 

e 

Curriculum—Retail Training, by Margaret Carle- 
ton and others, Minneapolis: Vocational High 
School, 115 pp. $1.00 


~ Hints for Teachers of Vocational Subjects, 

y M. Reed Bass, Chicago: American ‘lech- 
nical Society, 58 pp. 50 cents. 

e 

How Much Does It Cost to Write Letters? by 
Benjamin R. Haynes and Harry T. Miller; 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
9 pp. 25 cents. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ 
ON PAGE 16 


1. Yes, in the letter for balance, but 
not in the envelope address. 

2. Continuous. 

3. No, with the exception of Dr. 

4. In lower-case abbreviations. 

5. For emphasis or when they contain 
more than three letters. 


Manual for Use with Office Management ani 
Practice, by John W. Neuner and Benjamin 
R. Haynes; Cincinnati: South-Western Pub 
lishing Company, 189 pp. Free to users of 
the text. 


The New Economic Education at the Secondary 
Level, Proceedings of the University of Chicag 
Conference on Business Education, Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 116 pp. $1.00. 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


Methods courses in secretarial and aceountini 
subjects. Also skill development in shorthand 4 
typewriting. Outstanding faculty, During the ls! 
two summers, Teachers attended from every st 
in the Union and Canada. 


1942 SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14 
Write today for Bulletin 


The Gregg College 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. - Chicage, Itt 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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MODEL SEVENTEEN e @ e@ Since Remington produced 


the first typewriter in 1873, Remington has been giving the typists of the world 
the finest and fastest typewriters made. And the latest Remington Typewriter 
achievement—Model Seventeen—has more exclusive features than on all other 
typewriters combined. Model Seventeen is tops by 54 to 21—nearly 3 to | supe- 
riority. That means a lot to those learning and teaching today. Try Model Seven- 
teen for the typing thrill of your life at our nearest office. No obligation. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT * TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Typewriting, like hand- 


writing, creates impres- 


sions that are good or 


bad depending upon the 


general appearance of the 


letter and the quality of 


the typewritten work. 


aa Photo of Frederic W. Goudy by Oliver Calvert Unuerhiil, touywood 
‘ "On the Underwood every type character is clean-cut, uniform in impression, evenly spaced and perfectly aligned — even the capitals which in so many letters 
show a tendency to jump above the line.” 


“Why the Underwood Types Better Letters...” 


BY FREDERIC W. 


GOUDY 


ADVERTISER'S NOTE: Frederic W. Goudy, But the performance that amazed me most I think also about the all-important fact 
honored on two continents as the designer of of all was not the Underwood's terrific that Underwood makes its own typewriter 
more than a hundred famous type faces, is Type speed. In this age we take speed for granted. ribbons and thus assumes responsibility for 


g Consultant on the Underwood Engineering It was the Underwood's ability to place the complete typing job. 

i Staff. His long useful life has been lived in a clean-cut and uniform type-impressions on But to me the fundamental reason for the 
world in which clean-cut type impressions on paper with each character evenly spaced fine quality of the Underwood’s finished 
fine white paper are the highest expressions of and all characters in perfect alignment! work is that long ago Underwood recog 

; beauty and art. Goudy probably is the world’s “Why,” Iam often asked, “is the quality nized the fact that the first essential of a 

a greatest living exponent of fine type design and of the Underwood’s finished work so far typewriter is that it type right, and all 

: his influence has added the final note of perfec- out in front?” The answer is a long one and through the years a finer and still finer 

a tion to the writing qualities of the Underwood I never know just where to begin. quality of typewriting has been the prime 

e Typewriter. I think of the great Underwood Research objective of Underwood engineering. 

7 This page has been set in Goudy Old Style as Laboratories and the men of science who The Underwood definitely types better 


a salute to the genius of . . Frederic W. Goudy. have ushered in practically every major letters! 
“typewriter development of the last half 


* century. UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
‘4 I think of those original Underwood fea- One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

. HAVE seen Underwoods perform at tures that exert such rigid control over Sales and Service Everywhere 

a if speeds that placed words on paper at spacing and alignment . . . of a marvelous 

a the rate of almost three a second. I have Underwood development that even com- Write for free booklet ~‘“GOUDY THE TYPE or 
watched Underwood type bars moving pensates for a typist’s peculiarities in strok- It tells story 
fast that they merged into a flashing blur of ing the keys and so helps insure uniformity (ier. 

iq steel before my eyes. of type impressions. Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Compaiif 
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